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3TT.T7GUAL  EDUCATION  AND  EQUAL  ACCESS 

ANTONIO  SE-IOES,  JB. 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

INTRODUCTION  • 

Why  bilingual  education?  We  are  in  America  new  and  English  is  spoken  here. 
My  parents  came  from  the  old  country  with  me  and  I  made  it.  Why  can't  other  people 
make  it?  These  statements  and  others  often  confuse  the  issue  of  what  bilingual 
education  is  and  what  it  proposes  to  do.  All  the  statements  are  political  in 
nature  and  in  most:  instances  negate  sound  educational  theory  and  practice,  which  in 
turn  indirectly  supports  the  high  drop-out  rate  in  schools. 

Simply  put,  there  are  two  major  concepts  that  every  educator  should  be  aware 
of.   These  are: 

1)  Language  learning. 

2)  Language  use  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

Language  learning  means  that  one  acquires  a  second  language  to  communicate 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  the  country  where  that  language  is  spoken.  3ilingual 
education  supports  this  concept  and  most  educators  in  the  field  know  that  English 
skills  are  essential  as  it  relates  to  equal  access  in  our  society. 

Language  use  as  the  medium  of  instruction  is  another  major  concept  in  the 
field  of  bilingual  education  that  is  often  overlooked  by  most  educators.  Using  this 
idea  as  a  viable  aspect  of  the  schooling  process,  students  are  taught  social  studies, 
electricity,  auto  mechanics,  etc.,  in  their  native  language. 

Hence,  once  we  accept  both  domains  as  essential  educational  principles,  success 
in  our  schools  may  dramatically  increase  (Cohen,  Swain  and  Bardie) .   It  is  important 
to  understand  that  language  learning  and  language  use  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
are  two  separate  components  in  any  bilingual  curriculum  design.   To  be  a  limited 
English  speaking  student  and  to  be  in  a  classroom  where  English  only  is  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  usually  limits  equal  access  for  most  linguistically  different 
students  in  the  trades  and  the  university.  This  logic  seems  to  be  self-evident 
but  unfortunately  most  educators  still  confuse  the  two  issues  of  learning  English  to 
communicate  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  learning  a  trade  the  best  and  fastest  way 
possible. 

Enrollment  projections  also  suggest  that  more  limited  English  speaking  students 
will  be  enrolled  in  our  public  schools. 

Table  One 

Comparative  Data  of  Children  in  Bilingual  Programs 

State  1975-76        .      1977-^3  1978-80 

Connecticut  4-,  126  5,975  7,825 

Maine  1,1^6  2,156  2,758 

Massachusetts  11,295  11,679  1^,694 


Vermont  128  559  723 


5,975 

2,156 

11,679 

31', 

1,6// 

559 

The  increase  of  bilingual  students  in  our  schools  suggests  that  different 
supportive  services  that  are  pedagogically  sound  and  net  politically  expedient 
must  be  established  to  give  every  resident  in  the  United  States  equal  access  to  cur 

institutions. 

recruitment  a-td  outreach 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  or  failure  of  any  recruitment  and  outreach 
program  directly  relates  to  the  positive  supportive  services  a  school  and  the  job 
market  have  to  offer. 

If  there  is  a  large  linguistically  different  community  in  the  region  of  the 
school,  it  is  suggested  that  the  school  develop  brochures  in  the  native  language 
of  the  community.  Usually,  there  are  local  radio  stations  where  information  can  be 
disseminated  in  the  native  language. 

In  many  ethnic  communities  schools  are  usually  seen  as  a  separate  institution 
from  day-to-day  living.  Educators  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  "strangers"  and 
consequently  many  parents  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  schools  for  information.  Also,  if 
there  is  no  one  in  the  school  who  speaks  the  language  of  the  community,  many  parents 
will  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  help.  One  way  to  eliminate  this  problem  is  to  use  the 
local  churches  and  social  clubs  for  informational  meetings.   If  possible,  the  school 
system  could  hire  an  aide  for  house  visitations  to  explain  to  the  parents  and  the 
students  the  opportunities  in  vocational  education.  In  short,  the  school  system 
must  show  a  positive  attitude  and  a  respect  for  languages  other  than  English  and  at 
the  same  time  must  convince  the  community  that  Jose  or  Maria  can  learn  a  trade 
without  losing  respect  and  self -identity. 

ADMISSIONS  POLICES  A27D  PROCEDURES 

Language  tests  must  be  developed  in  the  native  language  for  admission.   The 
assumption  here  is  that  not  all  people  have  the  same  language,  competence  in  their 
native  language.  Consequently,  if  a  student  fails,  to  pass  a  test  in  his/her  native 
language,  supportive  services  must  be  developed  to  'increase  the  native  language 
ability  of  the  student.  This  procedure  would  eliminate  language  barriers  which  in 
most  instances  tend  to  discriminate  against  linguistically  different  people. 

Depending  on  the  financial  resource  available,  admissions  :ould  be  based  on 
placement  rather  than  acceptance  or  rejection  into  a  school.  Admissions  could  be 
perceived  not  as  a  hurdle  into  a  program  but  as  a  diagnostic  center  where  the  LESA 
student  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  placed  in  remediation  or  in  advanced  work, 

Another  factor  often  overlooked  in  the  vocational  area  is  that  many  LESA  students 
are  traditionally  rural  and  have  a  trades  background.  Many  of  these  students  come 
from  vocational  backgrounds  (in  Portugal,  for  example,  some  students  start  a  trade  at 
the  age  of  10)  and  consequently  bring  the  skills  and  aptitudes  cf  the  trade.  Admissions 
should  take  these  factors  into  consideration.  Admission  procedures  could  be  developed 
where  the  student  could  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  expertise  in  his/her  trade. 
With  this  vocational  evaluation,  students  could  be  placed  depending  on  their  language 
proficiency,  if,  of  course,  the  school  has  the  proper  supportive  services  for  LESA 
students. 


'Table  )ne  3o-i:^e:   Directory  of  Title  VII  S3EA  Rlli.^uai  Educatic 
L976-1977  State  Bilingual  Bureau,  Massachusetts  Third  Annual  Report. 

»tion  Agency  (LEA;  and  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  figures. 
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CURRICULUM 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction,  curriculum  design  in  bilingual  education  can 
be  analyzed  around  two  major  components  —  language  learning  or  learning  a  second 
language  and  language  use  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  or,  the  use  Of  the  native 
language  as  the  major  instructional  mode  in  learning  the  trade.  There  are  several 
ways  to  design  a  curriculum  for  the  linguistically  different  student.  Let  us  explore 
some  possible  alternatives. 

Problem  A:   Most  of  the  curriculum  in  the  content  areas,  here,  electricity,  auto 
mechanics,  carpentry,  etc.,  would  be  taught  in  the  first  language.  An  English  as 
a  second  language  component  would  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum.  Two  aspects 
would  be  taught  in  ESL  classrooms: 

a.  Conversational  and  written  English. 

b.  Technical  terminology  used  in  the  trades. 

Two  positive  factors  seem  to  dominate  this  curriculum.  One:   Students  would 
learn  in  the  native  language  and  not  fall  back  with  his/her  own  peers  and,  Two: 
English  would  be  used  as  a  supplement  (language  learning)  in  both  conversational  and 
technical  English  skills. 

Several  factors  would  have  to  be  restructured  to  successfully  implement  this 
approach : 

1.  The  restructuring  of  hiring  practices  in  the  schools  where  competent  teachers 
in  the  trades  would  be  selected  who  speak  other  languages. 

2.  The  process  of  licensing  be  restructured  where  students  have  an  equal 
access  in  the  job  market. 

Problem  3 :   The  restructuring  of  hiring  practices  in  the  schools  where  competent 
teachers  in  the  trades  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  bilingual.   That  is, 
the  teacher  would  have  to  knew  two  or  more  languages  and  would  be  competent  both  as 
a  tradesperson  and  would  know  the  technical  terms  in  both  languages.  An  ESL  component 
could  be  eliminated  under  this  structure. 

Two  areas  of  concern  would  be  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  who  possess  the 
technical  skills  in  both  languages  and  how  this  process  would  be  accepted  by  the 
unions  and  state  licensing  boards,  i.e.,  would  licensing  examinations  be  required 
in  the  second  or  native  language? 

Problem  C:   The  use  of  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  the 
native  language  would  only  be  used  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  students  are  encountering 
learning  interference. 

Although  this  approach  seems  viable,  many  problems  may  arise.   Specifically, 
cultural  disorientation  may  take  place  in  the  classroom  where  students  nay  be 
"ashamed"  to  ask  Questions  when  they  encounter  language  problems.   It  also  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  hiring  practices  in  that  this  structure  also  assumes  that  the 
teacher  has  to  be  bilingual,  unless  there  is  a  teacher  aide  in  the  classroom  tc  solve 
language  and  cultural  problems.   The  problem  of  licensing  in  a  target  language  also 
must  be  resolved. 

Prrblcr.  P:   The  use  of  a  total  English  immersion  program  in  the  school  and  the  sc~s 
U3c  of  the  Eiiglitii)  l&ngu&ge  in  the  vocational  areas. 
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This  problem  does  not  solve  the  paradox  of  language  learning  and  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Confusion  may  take  place  and  many  students  will  fall  back  in  the 
content  areas  and  eventually  drop  out  of  school.  This  would  deny  equal  access  in  ti 
vocational  areas. 

As  one  may  note,  most  of  the  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  for  the  lin- 
guistically different  student  depends  en  language  attitudes  of  the  school.  If 
administrators  and  teachers  accept  that  it  is  easier  and  more  productive  to  learn 
in  one's  native  language,  a  higher  success  rate  in  our  schools  and  entry  to  one 
job  market  is  self-evident 


,  u  . 


TSACKS3  PR5-S25VIC5  AND  IN-SERVICE '  TRA INTNG 

Teacher  training  in  the  bilingual  field  is  related  to  the  success  or  fail-ore 
of  a  program.   The  major  factor  in  pre-service  and  in-service  education  is  oo 
develop  sensitivity  toward  linguistically  and  culturally  different  communities. 
Fortunately]  as  teachers  and  future  teachers  take  this  area  out  of  the  political 
arena  and  place  it  where  it  belongs,  there  may  be  less  resistance  in  the  field  of 
education . 

With  the  increase  of  certification  requirements  in  bilingual  education  and 
with  the  increase  of  federal  and  state  support  for  bilingual  education,  the  need  for 
teacher  training  is  evident.  A  partial  response  to  this  need  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Rational  Network  for  3iiingual  Education  funded  under  Title  VII  in  197~. 
Tr.is  Network  was  established  to  help  local  systems  in  the  area  of  technical  assistance. 
Boston  University,  for  example,  is  part  of  the  National  Network  and  is  presently 
giving  one-credit  courses  in  the  field  for  Title  VII  projects.  Courses  such  as 
issues  in  bilingual  education,  curriculum  design  in  bilingual  education,  language 
and  culture,  materials  in  bilingual  education  are  but  a  few  of  the  offerings 
available  for  local  school  districts  who  are  funded  under  Title  VH.  7r.e  Greater 
Region  of  Lowell  is  now  actively  giving  in-service  education  in  bilingual  education 
and  vocational  training.  The  response  has  been  generally  favorable  and  many  teachers 
are  starting  to  understand  the  difference  between  language  learning  and  language  use 
as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

gmaANCE  PRACTICES  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

The  lack  of  guidance  counselors  who  speak  other  languages  and  who  are  sensitive 
to  other  cultural  groups  is  critical.  Many  students  do  not  knew  where  to  go  for 
help  and  when  they  decide  to  go,  in  most  instances  the  information  is  only  given  in 
English, 

As  suggested  in  the  admissions  section,  testing  must  be  relevant  to  the 
population  it  is  serving.  Presently,  guidance  counselors  are  not  equipped  to  understc  i 
different  value  orientations  and  consequently  tend  to  rely  on  standardised  criteria 
for  evaluation.  This  procedure  usually  locks  out  opportunities  for  most  linguistically 

different  students. 

Stereotyping  is  also  prevalent  in  our' culture  and  our  guidance  practices. 
Generalizations  such  as  "Latins  don't  like  math  but  Asians  do,"  or  terms  such  as 
Portugee  for  Portuguese  or  colored  for  Slack  imply  that  many  counselors  have  r.zz 
accepted  the  cultural  and  political  redefinitions  of  our  society.  Hence,  these 
negative  attitudes  directly  affect  the  positive  or  negative  attitudes  of  any  ind 

:   -3      -  f"   I  H  "'  "'  ■->  "■     ftf      ~  —  *,  TI  if     ~  r*      T;      3*1  il  f1,a_71  <"*P      fn  I'MCOl   "IT* 
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scheduling  a:;d  enrollment  patterns 

Creative  scheduling  can  enhance  communication  among  all  groups  in  the  school. 
To  segregate  bilingual  students  as  "special  classes"  until  they  can  enter  the 
"regular  program"  implies  a  traditional  English  speaking  program  as  the  "regular" 
school  process.   It  also  segregates  the  bilingual  student  until  he/she  is  ready 
to  do  the  so-called  standard  curriculum .  This  scheduling  process  does  not  assume 
that  many  linguistically  different  stuients  are  capable  of  being  first-rate 
tradespersons  in  their  native  languages.  The  ideal  way  to  counteract  this  segregation! s" 
policy  is  to  have  both  bilingual  and  English  speaking  students  integrated  in  one  class 
where  a  teacher  or  an  aide  can  teach  in  both  languages. 

Equal  access  in  the  job  market  also  means  equal  access  in  the  schools. 
Separating  students  all  day  long  in  a  school  program  places  the  bilingual  student 
in  a  passive  position. 

LINKAGES  WITH  SENDING  5CHC0L5 

There  are  many  communities  that  are  in  short  supply  of  skilled  people.  In  many 
instances,  students  only  have  access  to  a  job  market  for  English  speaking  students, 
which  usually  has  negative  effects  for  students  who  speak  other  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  linguistically  different  student 
must  only  have  options  in  his/her  native  language.  Preference  should  be  stated 
by  the  student  and  not  by  the  school  system.   It  is  harmful  to  segregate  a  group  of 
people  into  one  language  group  and  assume  that  it  will  have  positive  effects. 

SI-TLCYER  AND  CC;GNJNITY  OUTCOME 

Statistics  suggest  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  crime.   Statistics  also  suggest  that  many  of  the  linguistically 
different  students  are  denied  equal  access. 

Many  industries  are  new  actively  recruiting  the  linguistically  different  student. 
Further,  many  companies  are  starting  to  realize  that  speaking  another  language 
sometimes,  if  not  most  of  the  time,  is  an  asset  and  not  a  deficit. 

APPROPRIATE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  STRATEGIES 

Until  the  educational  establishment  takes  bilingual  education  outside  the 
political  arena;  until  language  differences  are  accepted  as  a  positive  factor  in 
pluralism;  until  teachers  can  differentiate  between  language  learning 
and  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  until  we  are  serious  educators  in  the  domain  of 
equal  access  for  all  residents  in  this  country,  the  theme  of  equal  opportunity  will 
be  denied  for  the  linguistically  different  student.  The  issue  is  not  political  but 
educational.  When  we  realize  this,  most  people  will  be  able  to  fully  participate 
in  this  society. 


_  c  _ 
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Bilingual  Education  Resource  list 
Title  VII  National  Network  for  Bilingual  Education 

Dissemination/Assessment  Center 

Purpose:   Dissemination/Assessment  Centers  have  been  established  to  assess  the 
appropriateness  of  bilingual  materials  developed  and  to  assure  bread  dissemination 
of  these  materials. 


Name 

Dissemination  k 
Assessment  Center 


Location 

Lesley  College  (Fall 
River  Public  Schools) 
29  Everett  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 


Languages 

Spanish, 
French  k 
Portuguese 


Director  k   Tel.  # 

John  Correiro 
617-^92-0505 


Training  Resource  Centers 

Purpose:   Training  Resource  Centers  have  oeen   funded  to  conduct  activities  in  the 
training  of  classroom  personnel  and  higher  education  personnel  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  service  provided  to  children  of  limited,  English-speaking 
ability . 


Resource  Center 


Berkeley  Unified  School  Spanish  k  Robert  Cr-z 

District,  2168  Shattuck  Native  American  41 5-5^9-1320 
Ave. ,  2nd  Floor 
Berkeley,  CA  9^704 


Bilingual  Education      Temple  University 
Atlantic  Applachian      3road  k   Montgomery  Sts. 
Training  Resource  Center  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  England  Multilingual  Providence  School  Dept. 
Teaching  Resource  Center  150  Washington  St. 

Providence,  R.I.  02903 


Boston  University 
Bilingual  Resource  and 

Training  Center 


Boston  University 
765  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02215 


Spanish 


i~axian , 
Portuguese  k 
Spanish 


Annette  Lotez 
215-737-7550 


Adeline  Beck; 
401- 272-4900 


Spanish,        Antonio  Simoes, 
Greek,  Armenian,  617-353-2329 
French  k   Chinese 


Materials  Development  Centers 


Purpose:   Materials  Development  Centers  have  been  established  to  develop 

-.   testing  materials  as  well  as  teacher  trainin-  materials  for  bilingus 

pr     s  Ln  local  educational  a-enei-3  and  ir.e:J  .   L  ..-  .-'  ■:'■  rh.er  e-luca* 
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Materials  Development  Centers 


Name 


Location 


Language 


Director  k   Tel.  # 


National  Materials 
Development  Center  fo: 
French  k  Portuguese 


Asian  3ilingual 
Development  Center 


French  k 

Portuguese 


Robert  L.  Paris 
603-663-7198 


163  South  River  Road 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire 

03102 
(Applicant  -  New 
Hampshire  College  k 
University  Council 
2321  SUB  Street 
Manchester,  N.H.  0310^) 

Seton  Hall  University     Pacific  Asian  John  Young 
>00  South  Orange  Ave.  201-762-9000 

South  Orange,  N.J.  07079 


Northeast  Center  for 
Curriculum  Development 


City  of-  New  York  Board 
of  Education 

Community  School 
District  #7 
778  Forest  Avenue 
3ronx,  N.Y.  10^5© 


Spanish', 
Italian  k 
Greek 


Aurea  Rodriguez 
212-993-2182 


Other  Sources 

Adult  Education  Clearing  '^ouse 
Department  of  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J.  0703^ 

Advisory  Council  on  Vocational -Technical  Education 
29^  Washington  St.,  Room  353 
Boston,  MA  C2108 
Tel.  617-727-^316 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education 

1500  Wilson  Boulevard 

Suite  802 

Rosslyn,  Virginia  222C9 

Note:   'The  toll-free  number  for  the  Clearinghouse  is 
1-300-336-^560  (outside  Washington,  D.C.) 
703-522-0710  (in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area) 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


MARGARET  PYNE 


PART  I  -  NEEDS  STATZ-IENT 

Unless  most  of  us  grew  up  with  a  handicapped  child  in  our  family,  or  in  our  next 
door  neighbor's  family,  we  may  carry  some  United  views  about  people  in  our  society 
who  have  special  needs,  are  handicapped  or  disabled.  Our  image  may  be  one  of  required 
seclusion,  i.e.,  that  handicapped  people  are'better  off"  by  themselves  in  separate 
classes,  schools  or  residential  settings.  We  may  have  a  sense  that  their  needs  are 
adequately  met  by  public  assistance  or  social  sercice  programs.  Or,  we  may  hold  the 
impression,  because  of  telethons  and  poster  campaigns,  that  handicapped  children 
never  grow  up!   Alternative  experiences  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  every  individual 
who  is  deaf  and  blind  is  as  talented  as  Helen  Keller.  Or  that  people  with  mobility 
problems  can  emulate  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President,  or  John  Hynes,  Mayor. 

For  the  majority  of  the  zero  to  19  year  old  population  who  is  considered  to  be 
handicapped  (l2fo)    ,  these  images  are  not  a  good  fit.  Nor  are  they  appropriate  for 
the  "above  21"  group,  disabled  since  birth  cr  through  trauma  experienced  in  later 
years.  Handicapped  kids,  like  their  non-disabled  peers,  seek  access  to  appropriate 
education,  vocational  training  and  job  placement,  and  residential  options.  Handicapped 
kids  become  adolescents  and  adults.  They  seek  to  become  self-sufficient,  contributing 
members  of  the  community  in  which  each  is  a  citizen. 

However,  kids  and  adults  with  special  education  needs  tend  to  have  a  more  difficult 
time  obtaining  and  acquiring  skills  needed  for  economic  and  vocational  independence. 
A  twelve-state  study  of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  reveals  that  for  the 
years  1970  through  1975  >  handicapped  students  comprised  only  2  percent  of  the  total 
vocational  education  enrollment  .  The  report  further  notes  that  the  primary  training 
received  was  in  the  areas  of  trade  and  industry,  consumer  a,nd  homemafcing  and  office 
occupations.  It  was  theorized  that  most  graduates  would  be  "headed  for  low  or  non- 
salaried  careers"  (p.  17). 

Who  are  the  handicapped? 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  categorizes  physical  and 
intellectual  needs  into  nine  distinct  groups: 


1.  speech  impaired 

2.  mentally  retarded 

3.  learning  disabled 

h.     emotionally  disturbed 
5.  crippled  and  other  health 
impaired 


6 .  deaf 

7.  Hard  of  hearing 

8.  visually  handicapped 

9.  deaf -blind  and  other  multi- 
handicapped 


Massachusetts,  through  its  trend-setting  comprehensive  special  education  act, 
Chapter  ?66 ,  offers  an  alternative  approach  to  these  more  traditional  labels.  Upon 
completion  of  an  interdisciplinary  evaluation,  during  which  is  developed  an  individualize' 
educational  plan,  the  student's  placement  is  determined  for  each  subject  or  skill  area. 
It  is  further  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  he  or  she  can  benefit  from  being  placed 
in  or  separate  from  the  "regular"  class.   Called  "prototypes",  this  allows  a  student 
who  is  deaf  to  attend  :~--?'~l  cominunicati  on  classes  b' 
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in  woodworking,  landscape  maintenance,  axt   cr  music,  "but  might  benefit  from  a  separa 
developmental  English  or  remedial  math-related  course. 

Occupational  educators  are  supported  in  their  goal  to  strengthen  vocational 
education  access  for  special  needs  learners  through  several  !«e.y  pieces  of  federal 
legislation.   Most  significant  are  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend:  ents 
of  1976  (PL  9^-^82),  the  Education  for  All  the  Handicapped  Act  (?L  9^-1^2)  and  one 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (PL  93-112).  The  successful  integration  of  these  acts, 
coupled:  with  the  Massachusetts  mandate  and  a  creative  use  of  CETA  and  other  Manpower 
Development  funds  and  programs  could  produce  a  systematic  service  delivery  system 
for  handicapped  youth  and  adults,  irregardless  of  ability  level  or  type  of  handicap. 
The  legal  tools  are  now  in  place.  What  remains  to  be  accomplished  is  a  convergence 
of  planning  and  program  development  issues.  Most  important  is  the  commitment  of 
state  and  regional  agencies. 

<~r-rr  ~  A.   RECRUITMENT  AND  OUTREACH;   3.   ADMISSIONS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 
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Recruitment  and  outreach  among  special  need  students  is  often  an  issue  of  "too 
many"  and  not  "too  few"  —  particularly  in  Massachusetts  where  vocational  education 
schools  and  programs  are  highly  respected  and  one  admission  slot  sought  by  more  than 
one  candidate.  Core  evaluations  often  prescribe  pre-vocational  and  vocational  skill 
development  for  the  student  with  special  needs.  Although  generally  regarded  as  a 
progressive  special  education  program,  a  recent  survey  of  the  state  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  suggested  that  secondary  school  services,  narticularly 
-hose  considered  to  be  vocationally-oriented,  require  further  strengthening^. 

However,  individual  schools  and  programs  can  expand  to  include  the  needs  of  a  variety 
of  students.  Individual  schools  sometimes  support  the  need  of  one  disability  group 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  disabilities.  Students  with  needs  which  are  less  prevalent 
than  others  may  be  served  by  community  cr  regional  planning.  Particular  school 
systems  or  districts  may  plan  to  serve  students  who  are  vision-impaired,  and  purposely 
recruit  and  enroll  students  from  a  neighboring  district.  The  second  district,  in 
turn,  may  agree  to  serve  a  different  need  group  and  include  students  from  the  first 
catchment  area. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  new  phenomenon  of  "reduction  in  force"  is  having  an  impact 
on  vocational  education  and  vocational  education  of  students  with  special  needs. 
Comprehensive  highschools,  or  feeder  schools,  may  become  reticent  to  refer  students 
to  a  separate  vocational  education  school  because  the  continued  student  loss  will 
ultimately  initiate  the  need  for  less  faculty.  Although  difficult  to  substantiate, 
there  is  a  belief  that  special  need  students  are  quickly  referred  to  one  vocational 
school  system  and  non-special  students  retained.  As  some  schools  gain  a  higher  per- 
centage of  handicapped  students,  school  committees,  administrators  and  faculty  questj 
their  perception  that  vocational  schools  are  becoming  "dumping  grounds" -  for  students 
with  special  needs.  Some  schools  face  this  admission  challenge  by  setting  arbitrary 
admission  quotas;  others  suggest  the  use  of  a  lottery  system  to  equalize  the  enroll/ 
of  special  need  and  non-special  need  students.  Once  admitted,  there  is  a  concern 
about  equal  availability  of  course  offerings  to  ail  students.  A  student  who  is  blind 
may  not  choose  to  be  a  skilled  typist,  but  may  desire  a  career  opportunity  in  televisicr 
and  radio.  Program  restrictions  can  be  as  devastating  to  the  student  as  are  admission 
restrictions.  Administrators  must  be  self -policing  to  also  assure  that  o-ther  ;:?r?::;t: 
exclusions  are  not  added  to  "handicapped".   Are  there  sex-bios  admission  policies  :r 
bilingual  needs  which  further  exolude  the  handicapped  learner  fro-  admission?  "ir.al^ 
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C .  CURRICULUM 

Curriculum  is  one  of  the  cost  positive  elements  of  vocational  programming  available 
today  for  students  with  special  needs*  Exploratory  programs  have  teen  designed  to 
Include  students  who  are  deaf,  visually  ir.caired,  physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
handicapped.  Curriculua  development  at  the  Center  Tor   Vocational  Education  at  Chic 
State  and  individual  textbooks  recently  -.arreted  have  greatly  expanded  teacher  and 
administrator  materials.  Schools  such  as  Heefe  Vocational  Technical  School  in  Fram- 
inghaa  open  virtually  every  curriculum  area  to  special  need  students,  although, 
through  the  exploratory  program,  it  is  ieteraiined  that  one  cr  two  training  programs 
is  more  "beneficial  than  others  according  to  the  individualized  education  plan.  Some 
basic  fears  still  exist  and  greater  efforts  must  he  put  forth  to  eliminate  them. 
For  example,  a  hesitance  to  place  students  with  epilepsy  in  seme  shop  areas  is 
frequently  uncovered.  Care  needs  to  he  taken  that  the  student's  condition  is  medically 
controlled,  but  far  too  often  a  student  is  excluded  from  trying  a  particular  skill 
area  because  of  a  notation  on  education  or  health  records. 

V/e  are  sometimes  subject  to  stereotypes  which  have  long  since  been  disproven. 
F"br  example,  some  feel  that  people  who  are  deaf  can  work  in  industrial  settings  which 
are  extremely  noisy.  A  worker  In  that  environment  might  be  -unable  to  hear  noise  but 
might  be  bothered  by  a  high  level  of  vibrations.  A  worker  who  is  physically  handicapped 
may  be  counseled  to  seek  a  low  level  assembly  job,  although  he  or  she  might  be 
intellectually  capable  of  a  supervisory  or  managerial  position.  Although  reasonable 
consideration  must  be  given  to  a  student's  disability,  far  more  consideration  must  be 
given  to  his  or  her  ability.  Hopefully,  the  core  evaluation  process  done  with  the 
active  participation  of  skilled  vocational  educators  will  expand  the  options  for 
training  for  all  students.  It  is  far  more  important  to  have  a  student  try  to  acquire 
a  skill,  and  realistically  face  inability  or  inappropriateness,  than  to  have  the 
opportunity  be  denied. 

D.  TEACHER  PRB-SSRVICE  AND  IN-SERVICE 

3y  definition  and  mandate,  vocational  educators  are  craftpecple.  Few  have  had 
experience  or  training  in  working  with  special  teed  students.   To  strengthen  the 
average  vocational  educator's  knowledge  of  special  teed  students  and  to  share  successful 
teaching  strategies,  the  National  Teacher  Education  Workshop  conducted  a  series  of 
seminars  .to  surface  issues  and  solutions"'.  One  conference,  conducted  througn  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  in  1976,  convened  experienced  vocational  educators, 
soecial  educators,  and  university  faculty.  The  conference  focused  on  professional 
tasks  of  special  needs/ vocational  education  personnel,  models  for  teacher  preparation 
at  ten  specific  sites  in  the  country  (Vermont,  Rutgers,  Pittsburgh,  Florida,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  California) ,  and  hands-on  resources  and  materials  which 
vocational  educators  and  special  educators  could  share.  In  Massachusetts,  a  special 
need/vocational  education  professional  training  program  has  been  established  at 
Fitchburg  State  College.  This  program  attracts  vocational  educators,  primarily. 
Special  education  professional  training  programs  at  a  variety  c f  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  state  provide  some  training  in  vocational  placement  of  the 
handicapped.  As  our  comprehensive  and  vocational  schools  educate  more  special  need 
students,  with  a  variety  of  abilities,  we  need  to  identify  local  methods  to  improve 
teacher  preparedness.  That  training  must  include  an  understanding  :f  r.ar.rower  needs 
of  the  area  so  that  the  vocational  skills  students  are  acquiring  meet 
needs  of  the  cemmunity.  A  program  in  horticulture  is  only  meritorious  if  its 
graduates  can  be  placed  in  wage-earning  positions. 
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If  they  do,  it  often  turns  out  to  be  a  super-human  police  chief.  Counselors,  teacher: 
and  parents  need  to  carefully  assess  their  student's  abilities,  needs  and  realistic 
opportunity  for  job  placement.  The  counselor,  who  will  often  interface  with  the 
employment  community,  must  also  be  a  realist  barometer  of  job  trends  and  employer 
attitudes.   Some  proven  facts  are  not  widely  known  by  employers  or  vocational  education 
teachers.  One  example  is  that  handicapped  workers  tend  to  hold  jobs  longer  and  have 
less  employment-related  accidents.   Also,  certain  standardized  tests  and  inventories 
have  been  measured  on  non-handicapped  individuals.  More  work  must  be  dene  to  create 
measures  which  accurately  reflect  the  experiences,  or  lack  thereof,  met  by  disabled 
youth.  How  can  you  want  to  be  a  computer  operator  if  you've  never  been  exposed  to 
that  training  or  market  area? 

F.  SCHEDULING  AND  ENROLLMENT  PATTERNS 

It  is  in  the  area  of  scheduling  that  the  greatest  amount  of  professional  creativity 
can  be  applied.  Vocational  education  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  "for  the  sins  of 
the  past",  i.e.,  poor  or  non-existent  special  education.   In  many  communities,  the 
vocational  school  is  called  upon  to  provide  training  which  the  sending  community 
failed  to  do.  Comprehensive  and  vocational  schools  must  plan  together  to  determine 
what  training  opportunities  one  will  provide  and  what  training  opportunities  the 
other  will  provide.  There  must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  provide  cross-training 
between  special  and  vocational  educators.   Some  pre-vocational  development  can  occur 
prior  to  high  school  age  if  elementary  and  middle  school  teachers  become  more  aware 
of  vocational  components  in  their  curriculum  planning.   For  those  schools  who  feel 
they  cannot  educate  all  the  handicapped  and  non-handicapped,  there  can  be  alternative 
schedules,  or  the  development  of  a  skill  center  approach  where  some  students  attend 
classes  in  the  morning  for  academics  and  classes  in  the  afternoon  for  vocational  training 
As  costs  of  education  rise  it  is  clear  that  the  comprehensive  high  school  cannot 
duplicate  the  material  and  skill  resources  of  the  vocational  school.  City  and  regional 
planning  can  develop  alternative  schedules,  shared  staff,  and  in-service  or  cross- 
training  to  better  serve  handicapped  students  at  both  school  sites. 

G.  EMPLOYER  AND  COMMUNITY  OUTCOMES 

The  best-trained  and  best-skilled  worker  —  who  is  handicapped  —  may  still  be 
unable  to  find  employment.  The  earlier  mentioned  barriers  to  transportation,  buildings, 
tools  and  attitudes  still  exist.  Local  vocational  advisory  committees  can  do  much 
to  support  handicapped  students  and  workers  through  their  community  ties.   However, 
careful  job  follow-through  or  monitoring  must  occur  until  the  student/worker  is 
successfully  placed  in  employment.  Unlike  the  non -handicapped  student,  certain 
additional  supports  might  have  to  be  introduced.  The  counselor  or  supervising  teacher 
might  have  to  help  the  employer  make  certain  modifications.  There  must  be  a  constant 
communication  link  between  the  employer,  the  student,  and  the  vocational  school. 

PART  III  -  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  "push"  for  education  of  handicapped  students  has  been  forceful.   To  some 
individuals  it  is  disproportionate  and  costly.  Massachusetts  has  a  variety  of  suc- 
cessful programs  —  it  has  developed  strategies  for  successfully  training  handicapped 
youngsters.  At  a  primary  level,  teachers  need  to  talk  with  teachers.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Special  Needs/Vocational  Educators  is  a  growing  organization 
to  provide  such  a  communication  vehicle.  The  Alpha  Group  and  the  Comprehensive  Secondary 

hool  Planning  Project  are  other  technical  assistance  units  available  throughout  the 
state,  A  curriculum  bank  —  a  central  locus  for  bocks,  monographs,  curricula, 

•'•    '•   bher  te  cher  resources  --  is  needed.  The  central  2nd  r--i-"~~  ?fft  ::z- 
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missed  by  the  impact  of  "you  have  to".  Unlike  many  other  states,  much  technical 
knowledge  is  present.   The  Aeefe  Technical  School  has  developed  a  total  curriculum 
for  the  handicapped,  and  thoughtfully  trains  students  and  teachers  a 
language  and  other  related  skills.  Pathfinder  Regional  has  established  a  unique 
horticultural  training  program  for  students  who  have  been  residents  of* public 
institutions  for  nest  of  their  lives.  Blue  Hills  has  worked  with  hearing  impaired 
and  physically  handicapped  students.  Vocational  schools  just  developing  similar 
programs  can  benefit  from  the  early  obstacles  and  ultimate  successes.  Books, 
technical  reports  and  "how  to"  summaries  can  be  shared  at  the  local  school  level, 
in  libraries,  teachers'  rooms  and  during  consultation.  Unfortunately,  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  is  that  we  haven't  actively  shared  our  solutions  and  successes 
in  meeting  the  vocational  needs  of  our  students  with  handicaps. 
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Dahi,  P.,  J.  Appleby,  and  D.  Lipe.  Mr.  in  streaming  GuilebcoM  for  Vocational  Educators. 
Olympus  Publishing  Co.:   Salt  lake  City,  :JT,  1973,  -31c.  95* 

Phillips,  L.  Barriers  and  3 ridges:   An  Overview  cf  Vocational  Services  Available 
for  Handicapped  Calif ornians.   California  Advisory  Council  on  vocational  Technic 
Education:   Sacramento,  1977,  $3.00   (from:  State  Department  of  General  Services, 
Office  of  Procurement) . 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.   Improving  Occupational  Programs  for  the  Handicapped, 
U.S.  Office  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  197c,  free  v~rcm:   Glea  Saunders, 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  tfaaington  D.C.  2C202) . 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Career  Education,  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  I960  Kenney  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  ^3210. 

Lambert,  R.L.,  G.  Strey  and  C.  Clsen.  Vocational  Education  Resource  Materials:   A 
Bibliography  of  ?ree  Loan  Materials  for  Career  Education.  Madison,  WT:  Wisconsin 
Vocational  Studies  Center,  University  of  Vfisconson-Hadison  (Third  Edition,  1976) . 

"Education  and  Training  of  the  Mentally  Retarded",  Vol.  12,  Mo.  2,  April  197?: 

several  articles  on  habilitation  and  career  education  for  the  handicapped,  pp. 
15^-165 •  (Subsequent  editions  continue  to  publish  articles  about  vocational 
and  career  preparation) ;  available  in  college  libraries  or  through  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association  Dr.,  Reston,  VA. 

American  Vocational  Journal  (continues  to  publish  variety  of—articles  about  students 
with  special  needs) .  See:  September,  November  1977;  January,  April  197S. 
c/o  American  Vocational  Association,  1510  H  St.,  N.W,  ,  "Washington,  D.C.  2C005. 


National  Education  Association.  A 
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Washington,  D.C,  1973.  - 

Honensil,  T.  ed.  The  School  Psychology  Pi -est,  Winter  1977,  P.O.  Box  184,  Kent,  Chic 
^42^+0,  $4. CO  single  copy  (Winter  edition  addresses  "Vocational  Education  for 
Youth  with  Special  Learning  Needs") . 

Weintraub,  P.,  A.  Abescn,  J.  Ballard  and  M.  LaVor.  Public  Policy  and  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children:   Reston,  VA,  1976. 

Technical  Education  Research  Centers.   Guidance.  Counseling  and  Suttort  Services  for 
Hign  Scr.ccl  Students  with  Phv-ical  Disabilities:   Visual.  Hercrin--,  CrthotBdio. 


Centers:   Cambridge,  MA.,  1977. 
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Bu.ii;  ton,  7T  ';.--'-.  [assachusetts  Aocc  oio.-.ion  of  Vocational  Sducation/SreciaJ 
".ncl  c/o  Dr.  Ronald  Lir.ari,  Blue  Mills  Regional  Vocational  Son::l  . 
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Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association  Dr.,  Reston,  VA. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Office  of  Handicapped  Individuals 

(Newsletter:  Programs  for  the  Handicapped  -  free) 

National  Information  Center  for  the  Handicapped,  Box  1^92,  Washington,  D.C.  2C013 
(Newsletter:  Closer  Look  Newsletter) 

National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped,  1235  North  Eddy  St.,  South  Bend,  IN  '4c6l7 
(Newsletter:  Amicus  -  free) 

Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  WI  (Vocational  Education  Resource  Materials:   A  Bibliography  of  Materials 
for  Handicapped  and  Special  Education,  1975 >  1976) 

Materials  Development  Center,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Stout  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation Institute,  Menomonie,  WI  5^751  (Publication:   Work  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment  -  An  Annotated  3ibliography,  197^,  1975  —  variety  of  useful  documents, 
monthly  newsletter  announcing  publications) 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  i960  Kenny  Road, 
Columbus,  Ohio  ^3210.  (Newsletter:   The  Centergram) 

Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Association  (Newsletter:   Vocational  Eval- 
uation and  Work  Adjustment  Bulletin,  c/o  7EWAA  Subscription  Coordinator,  1122 
Haley  Center,  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL  36830  -  $5.00/yr) 

Wisconsin  Vocational  Studies  Center,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  321  Educational 
Building,  Box  49,  Madison,  WI  53706  (Newsletter:   News  and  Notes  for  Vocational 
Educators) 

Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs,  Martha  Ziegler,  Director,  120  Boylston, 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Key  Legislation 

PL  94-1^2  Education  for  All  the  Handicapped  Act,  1975 

PL  9^-^32  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  1976 

PL  93-H2  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  with  Amendments 

PL  9^-103  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  I  icilities  Construction  Act 

Key  Federal  Register  Citations: 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1977  (Sec.  jOh-)   Nondiscrimination  on  basis  of  handicap:  Programs 

and  activities  receiving  or  benefitting  from  federal  financia 
assistance. 

Thursday,  Apr.  7,  1977  Vocational  Education:  State  programs  and  Commissioner's 

discretionary  programs;  meetings. 

Thursday,  Dec. 29,  1977  Assistance  to  states  for  education  of  handicapped  children: 

procedures  for  evaluating  specific  learning  disabilities. 

Tuesday,  Aug. 23,  1977   (Pt.  II )  Education  of  handicapped  children:  Implementation 

of  Part  3  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Chapter  766,  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  1972  (implemented  September  1,  197*0 
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SEX  EQUITY  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CAROLE  JOKZTSOH 


PART  I  -  SEFTPS  STATE/i&TT 

In  spite  of  Chapter  £22  and  Title  IX,  extensive  sex-role  stereotyping,  both 
nationally  and  statewide,  is  evidenced  in  vocational  education.   Recent  statistics 
iron  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  7.'e_fare  indicate  that  ~3--~-  of  all 
women  enrolled  in  vocational-technical!  schools  receive  training  in  either  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  or  Office  Occupations."  In  Massachusetts,  the  percentage  of  vcr.en 
involved  in  the  sane  traditionally  female  programs  is  even  higher,  at  7r%."     These 
statistics  are  particularly  alarming  when  examined  more  carefully.  For  example, 
t+9%   (within  the  73 •  *$  figure  of  all  women  in  vocational  education  are  enrolled 
in  Consumer  and  Hor.er.aki.ng,  a  field  in  which  only  2%  of  total  enrollments  are 
geared  toward  gainful  employment.  And  those  women  who  are  not  enrolled  in  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  —  those  in  the  office  occupations  or  health  areas,  are  being 
trained  for  relatively  low-paying  jobs.  In  comparison,  only  four  (k>)   cut  of  every 
27  areas  in  the  male  concentrated  trades  and  industrial  programs  pay  less  than  four 
dollars  (S^.OO)  per  hour.   In  fact,  there  are  three  times  as  many  program  options 
in  traditional  male  fields  as  there  are  in  traditional  female  fields. 

Host  young  women  are  not  trained  to  be  financially  self-supporting.  The 
problem  is  serious  when  we  realize  that  women  work  for  the  same  reasons  as  men  — 
out  of  necessity.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  3.5  million  women  workers  who  were 
never  married  (out  of  a  total  employment  for  women  of  33  •-  million  in  1975)  and 
also  the  3--  million  married  women  workers  whose  husbands  earned  less  than  S5i-CC, 
and  the  6,9  million  women  workers  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  from 
their  husbands,  particularly  if  they  were  taising  children. ~* 

It  is  a  myth  that  most  women  work  for  reasons  other  than  essential  financial 
support.   Statistical  data_shcw  that  contrary  to  the  -nyth,  women  are  seriously 
attacned  to  the  workforce  and  work  out  of  economic  necessity.   Despite  that  career 
commitment  and  necessity,  women  are  routinely  concentrated  in  low-paying,  dead-end 
"women's  work".  Employment  clustering  in  these  types  of  jobs  is  mirrored  in  most 
job  training  programs  chosen  by  girls  in  vocational  education  programs. 

Young  women  as  well  as  young  men  need  to  be  informed  of  financial  risks  and  dis- 
advantages involved  in  choosing  certain  careers.  Unfortunately,  women  are  often 
socialized  to  be  financially  dependent  en  males,  with  little  consideration  given  to 
a  realistic,  self -supporting  career.  Statistical  evidence,  which  clearly  indicates 
women's  economic  needs  and  financial  reasons  for  working,  is  often  overshadowed  by 
myths  like  the  following: 


"...    KathewSi  S.  McCune,  HEW  Manual:   Complying  with  Title  IX,  Imtlementin-r 

T-.otitutional  Self  Evaluation. 

(Massachusetts  Annual  and  Five-Tear  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Sducation,  1973-32. 
'r.z'.i   ~.o  "-"--".  ~e  Sex  -"' t-ori~ir.atitr.  in  Vcoaticrol  Education,  Women  s  Rights  Project, 
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"most  women  work  just  to  supplement  a  man's  income  —  they 
don't  really  need  to  work"  or 

"she'll  probably  quit  working  as  soon  as  she  gets  married  — 
so  why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  training  her." 

We  know  these  myths  are  dangerous  —  and  are  perpetuated  not  only  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  guidance  counselors,  but  many  times  by  students  themselves.  Factual 
information  must  be  provided  to  overcome  these  false  assumptions.  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  statistics  indicate  over  and  ever  again  that  most  women  will  work  many 
years  during  their  lifetime  before,  during,  and  after  marriage.  Female  students 
must  be  educated  and  counseled  about  such  economic  realities.  When  we  examine 
divorce  rates  and  poverty  levels  of  the  elderly  (2/3  of  whom  are  women)  it  is  no 
longer  realistic  to  assume  that  because  a  young  women  marries  whe  will  be  taken 
care  of  forever. 

A.  Recruitment  and  Outreach 

Key  factors  inhibiting  effective  outreach  to  and  recruitment  of  female  and 
male  students  to  non- traditional  programs  vary  within  schools  and  regions.  Usually 
a  guidance  person  is  responsible  for  outreach  work  and  it  is  through  this  person 
that  a  picture  of  the  vocational  school  is  presented  to  potential  students.  If  the 
outreach  presentation  is  positive,  students  will  probably  be  interested  in  enrolling. 
If  it  is  negative  or  is  not  presented  in  a  way  that  students  feel  they  might  "fit  in" 
or  become  a  part  of  the  school,  chances  are  they  won't  be  interested. 

Specific  positive  or  negative  images  are  often  presented  which  unconsciously 
exclude  males  or  females  from  certain  programs.  For  example,  an  outreach  counselor 
might  display  brochures  or  literature  depicting  only  males  in  carpentry  classes  or 
only  females  in  child  care  programs.  The  results,  though  very  subtle,  can  affect 
enrollments. 

1 

A  generally  neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  outreach  person  toward  these 
problems  will  not  bring  about  changes.   Sex-affirmative  statements,  and  positive, 
active  recruitment  and  outreach  for  non-traditional  programs  is  needed.  Examination 
of  language  and  descriptions  of  programs  is  essential.   Does  the  outreach  person 
usually  refer  to  students  in  Auto  Mechanics  Shop  a's  "the  boys  in  Auto  Mechanics", 
or  "most  of  the  boys  in  this  shop"?  Oftentimes,  because  peer  pressure  is  so  great, 
just  one  phrase  can  eliminate  that  program  option  from  a  student's  choice. 

Active  plans  should  be  made  to  encourage  males  and  females  to  enroll  in 
non-traditional  programs.   Some  schools  are  discovering  the  effectiveness  of  role 
models  in  recruiting.  A  guidance  counselor  at  Vinal  Technical  School  in  Hiddletown, 
Connecticut,  for  example,  always  tries  to  take  a  student  (presently  enrolled  in  a 
non -traditional  program)  along  when  he  does  outreach  work  in  sending  schools.  He 
claims  that  the  presence  of  a  successful  student  automatically  encourages  students 
who  might  have  doubts  about  choosing  a  non- traditional  program. 

Other  schools  are  utilizing  videotapes  and  slide  presentations  to  illustrate 
"success  stories"  of  students  who  chose  and  succeeded  in  non-traditional  areas. 

If  outreach  work  is  focused  on  parents  as  well  as  students,  the  same  techniques 
prove  effective.  Parents  of  female  students,  in  particular,  should  be  reminded  of 
financial  factors  which  will  affect  their  daughters'  economic  dependency  or  independence 
later  in  life.   Statistical  information  en  women's  economic  status  and  reasons  why 

m  •::■'  should  be  included  in  discussions  n  "  parents. .  .especially  ooronto  roc 

have  &».  jghters* 
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3.  Admissions  Policies  and  Procedures 

'tie   might  assume  that  because  fanales  are  distributed  relatively  evenly 
throughout  Massachusetts ,  that  proportionate  numbers  of  female  students  would  be 
enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs  throughout  the  state.  Unfortunately f 
many  schools  have  extremely  small  female  enrollments,  and  as  recently  as  19?^,  two 
schools  in  Massachusetts  had  no  females  at  all. 

Admissions  policies  and  procedures  are  legally  mandated  to  insure  equal  access; 
however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  force  legal  compliance  in  a  few  situations.   In 
one  case  in  particular,  forty-six  female  applicants  seeking  admission  to  an  all-male 
vocational  school  were  rejected  because  of  their  sex.  Even  after  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  State  Commission. 


Fortunately,  situations  like  this  one  seem  to  be  infrequent;  however,  they  do 
indicate  symptoms  of  a  serious  underlying  problem  in  admissions  policies.  Most 
vocational  schools  are  enrolling  female  students,  but  they  are  not  enrolling  those 
students  in  non-traditional  programs.   In  1976,  Massachusetts  enrollments  in  Public 
Vocational  Education  Programs  in  the  Trades  Area  Included  a  total  of  57 » 5^  students. 
Only  5.621  of  those  students  were  female. 

Female  students  interested  in  non-tradi bional  programs  face  two  obstacles: 
l)  external  resistance  from  the  vocational  school,  and  2)  internal  resistance  often 
created  by  peer  pressure  and/or  parental  and  societal  disapproval. 

Some  schools  are  overcoming  these  barriers  by  eliminating  ail  external  resistance 
factors  and  simultaneously  exploring  ways  to  minimize  internal  resistance  factors. 
South  Middlesex  Regional  Vocational  School,  for  example,  has  effectively  decreased 
the  external  resistance  factor  by  utilizing  an  individual  approach  to  admission 
procedures.   Standardized  testing  is  used  only  as  a  tool  in  conjunction  with  personal 
interviews.  The  Admissions  Committee  reviews  test  results  and  past  academic  records, 
but  only  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  student  to  determine  courses 
of  study.  Each  student  is  evaluated  individually,  and  testing  is  net  used  as  the 
primary  screening  procedure  for  admissions.   In  this  way,  students  are  net  channeled 
into  traditional  programs,  which  often  reflect  archaic  images  of  sex  roles  from 
another  era,  but  rather,  they  are  encouraged  to  pursue  individual  interests  and 
realistic  job  opportunities. 

G.  Curriculum 

Key  factors  inhibiting  access  by  male  and  female  students  to  non-traditional 
programs  are  often  overlooked  because  of  subtle  underlying  problems  related  to 
sex-role  stereotyping.  Some  of  these  problem  areas  include  exploratory  programs, 
course  descriptions,  brochures,  and  prerequisite  requirements. 

Exp I o rate ry  programs  vary;  however,  most  are  designed  to  give  students  an  overrlei 
and  general  •  understanding  of  the  shop  being  considered.   Some  schools  apen  exploratory 
shops  to  incoming  students  before  they  enter  the  vocational  school,  while  otr.ers 

:o   explore  a  variety  of  shops  early  in 
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The  subtle  problem  arises  when  students  are  given  open-ended  choice  as  to  which 
shops  they  will  explore.  If  the  choice  is  up  to  the  student,  most  of  the  time  beys 
will  choose  traditional  rale  shops  to  explore  and  girls  will  choose  traditional 
female  shops.  This  problem  has  been  solved  quite  simply  by  a  number  of  schools  in 
flew  England  by  requiring  incoming  students  to  sample  every  shop  (regardless  of 
tradition  or  sex) .   These  schools  have  discovered  that,  after  exploration,  students 
are  choosing  non- traditional  shops  more  often,  and  many  tines  are  choosing  careers 
they  had  never  before  considered.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  parents  and/or  students 
is  resolved  by  simply  changing  curriculum  requirements  to  include  Shop  Exploration 
in  ail  areas.  Guidance  personnel  have  indicated  that  parental  resistance  is  usually 
minimal  after  the  initial  first  year  of  the  program. 

Course  Description  and  brochures  illustrating  specific  shops  can  also  inhibit 
students  from  choosing  a  non-traditional  program.  If  the  course  description  refers 
only  to  "boys",  girls  will  have  a  difficult  time  considering  that  particular  shop 
as*  an  option. 

Rigid  prerequisites  can  also  prohibit  non-traditional 'choices.  For  example, 
a  boy  interested  in  Fashion  Design  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  Sewing 
in  Junior  High  School.   If  Sewing  is  a  pre-requisite  to  Fashion  Design,  he  may  be 
discouraged  from  enrolling  in  that  program.  Remedial  courses  in  Sewing  might  be 
offered,  or  the  pre-requisite  requirement  might  be  changed,  and  perhaps  sewing  could 
be  included  in  introductory  Fashion  Design  curriculum. 

Sometimes  prs-requisites  are  actually  unrelated  to  the  shop  being  considered. 
One  Cosmetology  class,  for  example,  required  Home  Economics  as  a  pre-requisite. 
Solutions  to  this  problem  are  obvious.  In  most  cases,  however,  preliminary  basic 
skills  are  required  for  shops  —  and  reasons  for  pre-requisites  are  legitimate. 
Remedial  courses  must  be  integrated  as  preliminary  skill -building  options  so  that 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  expand  choices,  regardless  of  prior  sex-role 
stereotyping. 

D.  Teacher  Pre— Service  and  In-Service 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  shop  teachers  can  also  be  a  restrictive  factor, 
Change  of  any  kind  is  always  difficult,  and  usually  creates  a  certain  aspect  of  fear 
in  people.  A  significant  change  occurs  when  a  shop  teacher  who  has  taught  only  boys 
for  ten  years  is  suddenly  faced  with  one  cr  two,  or  five  female  students  —  in  a 
class  full  of  males.   He  is  faced  with  questions  and  problems  immediately:   "Will 
the  female  student  be  able  to  physically  do  the  work?"  "Do  I  have  to  protect  her 
from  male  students  in  the  class  who  might  resent  her  presence?"  "Should  I  give  her 
extra  help  —  and  what  kinds  of  problems  would  tnat  create  for  her,  and  for  me?" 
These,  and  other  questions  arise  when  females  enroll  in  traditional  male  shops. 
The  same  is  of  course  true  when  boys  enroll  in  traditional  female  programs. 

Effective  models  are  now  being  integrated  into  teacher  in-  ervice  programs  to 
counteract  these  important  problems.  One  such  model,  presently  being  used  at  Cape 
Cod  Regional  Vocational  School,  has  proven  to  be  extremely  successful.  The  project 
is  designed  to  give  shop  teachers  a  "hands-on  experience"  (similar  to  the  exploratory 
program  students  go  through)  in  an  assortment  of  non- traditional  shops.  Careful 
scheduling  creates  a  simulated  situation  for  the  teachers  20  that  they  experience 
""■."hat  it  feels  like"  to  be  the  only  female  in  a  male  shoo  or  vice  versa.  After  six 
weeks,  DOsitive  results  usually  occur.   Male  Auto  Mechanics  teachers  can  be 
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Apathy  en  the  part  of  instructors  in  this-  program  was  non-existent,  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  college  credit  was  arranged  for  participation,  and  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  program  was  "activity-oriented". 

In-service  or  after  school  programs  in  this  area  must  have  "built-in  incentives 
in  crder  to  be  successful.  Natural  resistance  to  change  can  create  an  overpowering 
obstacle  —  unless  an  outside  reinforcing  factor  is  built  in. 
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Probably  the  most  subtle,  -unconscious  stereotyping  in  vocational  education 
happens  in  guidance  and  counseling.  It  is  here  that  students  are  introduced  tc 
programs i  and  reinforced  or  discouraged  to  enroll  in  specific  areas. 

One  of  the  tools  used  by  many  guidance  counselors  is  the  standardized  interest 
survey.  Most  educational  testing  companies  have  these  tests  available  for  purcr.ase, 
and  guidance  departments  administer  them  to  large  specified  student  grcups. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  tests  are  extremely  se;c.3t  because  they  utilize  a 
double  standard  scale.  For  example,  a  boy  whose  test  score  indicates  an  interest 
in  medicine  will  receive  a  feedback  sheet  indicating  that  he  should  consider  "lecter" 
as  a  career  choice.  A  girl,  with  the  same  identified  interest  on  the  test  would 
receive  feedback  indicating  sne  should  explore-  a  career  as  a  "Nurse". 
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One  solution  to  the  interest  test  problem  is  to  suspend  administration  of  the 

test  completely  'until  the  companies  produce  sex-neutral  scales.  A  more  reasonable 
solution,  however,  is  to  eliminate  separate  scales,  and  combine  the  two.  A  general 
o"erali  solution  is  to  openly  discuss  the  discrepancies  with  students  and  point  cut 
the  inadeouacies. 


An  overall  sex-affirmative  attitude  should  be  evident  on  the  part  cf  the 
counselor.  A  neutral,  passive  attitude  will  net  remediate  the  harmful  effects  of 
sex-role  stereotyping  in  career  exploration. 

p   Scheduling  ar"'  Z^rcll^ent  "^atte^t" 

Enrollment  patterns  are  significant  indicators  of  efforts  being  made  by 
vocational  schools  to  implement  change.   If  administrative  policies  have  included 
minimizing  cre-recuisites,  and  active  encouragement  cf  ncn-traditicnal  choices 
-nrough  reojuired  experience  in  exploratory  shops,  sex  ratios  will  eventually  be 
equalized  in  all  areas. 

Many  schools  are  faced  with  the  "by-products"  of  traditional  enrollment  patterns. 
For  example,  if  most  of  the  male  students  are  enrolled  in  traditional  shops,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  integrate  other  academic  areas  and  physical  education  classes. 

Scheduling  cannot  legally  be  tone  by  sex  segregation  and  there  is  actually 
ac  reascn  why  it  should  be  ±or.e   that  way.  A  good  analogy  is  to  examine  patterns 
with  regard  to  race  segregation  Vocational  schools  v.-cuidr't  think  of  scheduling 
all  the  ":lac.<  and  white  students  for  Physical  Education  classes  separately. 

n       L^r-ia^es  •-■-'■-  Serdi*7*'  Schools 

Z-  -   schools  fac3  the  same  problems  related  to  subtle  sex-role  stereotyping  ~.~. 
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.,    with  a  required   sampling  of  rion-traditicnal  sheps  by  bet!:  males 
■lies   :-:■   be  effective! 
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Sending  schools  are  often  responsible  for  assembling  "an   audience"  of  students 
to  listen  to  the  vocational  school  outreach  person  describe  programs.  Many  tir.es 
"the  audience"  is  assembled  by  sere:  boys  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  talk  or 
slide  presentation  on  Auto  Mechanics  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  overview 

on  Cosmetology .  This  common  and  illegal  segregation  could  be  remedied  easily  by 
sending  both  boys  and  girls  to  each  presentation. 

A  number  of  sending  schools  have  taken  positive  action  to  encourage  children 
to  expand  career  alternatives  and  interests.  Harwich  Junior  High  school,  for  example, 
has  instituted  a  "Career  Shadow"  program  in  which  students  are  able  to  spend  a  day 
with  a  person  working  in  a  profession  which  interests  the  student.  The  program 
is  effective  in  many  ways,  but  its  build-in  emphasis  on  non-traditional  exploration 
Takes  it  extremely  unique. 

H.  SntoloYer  and  Ccmmunitv  Outcomes 


Major  industries  and  large  businesses  are  now  under  significant  pressure 
from  the  federal  government  to  comply  with  equal  opportunity  regulations  with  regard 
to  sex.  Executive  Order  112^6,  and  Title  VII  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act,  in  particular,  have  forced  large  companies  to  actively  recruit  women  for 
traditionally  male  positions. 

Many  vocational  schools  are  feeling  the  pressure  through  apprenticeship  programs 
connected  with  these  large  companies.  In  Connecticut,  for  example,  Pratt *-Whitney 
Aircraft  has  notified  two  vocational  schools  that  they  are  actively  seeking  out 
skilled  women. 

Small  businesses  are  slower  to  respond,  primarily  because  many  are  not  included 
under  federal  regulations.  However,  the  influence  big  business  usually  has  on 
smaller  industries  is  significant.  It  will  simply  take  time. 

In  the  meantime,  vocational  schools  should  inform  local  cooperating  industries 
that  legal  requirements  must  be  met,  and  more  and  more  skilled  students  will  be 
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place  before  the  student  arrives  at  the  work  site  and  before  that  work  site  position 
is  negotiated  for  the  student. 
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Successful  strategies  for  achieving  equal  access  to  non-traditional  programs 
must  originate  with  the  Department  of  Education.  There  can  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  administrators  and  instructors,  as  to  the  degree  of  commitment 
the  Department  has  to  sex  equity  issues.   It  should  be  official  and  common  public 
knowledge  that  not  only  are  the  laws  enforced,  but  they  are  "believed  in"  by  the 
Department.  An  active,  positive,  public  affirmation  is  necessary  to  oonvince 
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require  additional  "^"irancial  extenditures.     Creati**e   ~oiutiots  can  usuaiiv  be  found 
Vi'ithin  existin-"  budgets  and  re^our^es  — —  if  "~""*obiri~*3  =  ""e  ^—-1^*2."  discussed.      The 
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Because  we  are  talking  about  extreme  change  In  some  cases  it  is  important  to 


zzzer   incentive  programs  to  school  personnel.  Creative  alternatives  will  net  sineLy 
evolve  unless  active,  enthusiastic  individuals  are  working  to  implement  ideas. 
College  eredio  or  stipend  programs  are  sometimes  effective;  hovever,  it  is  sost 
important  to  seet  the  needs  of  each  particular  school  staff,  Already  committed 
individuals  should  be  sough-  out  and  encouraged,  and  overt  resisxers  should  be 
reminded  of  the  lav. 
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Boundy,  Kathleen.  "Eliminating  Sex  3ias  and  Discrimination  in  Iducacion," 

22  Inecualiev  jji  Pducatler.  ORDE?.:  Center  for  Law  and  Education,  Outran 
Library,  3rd  fl.,  6  appian  '.ray,  Cambridge,  Mass.  021 38  COST:  $1.5). 

"How  to  HIrase  Sex  Discrimination  in  Vocational  Education" .  Women's  Eights  Projeco, 
American  Civil  Liberties  -nicn  foundation,  by  Paoricia  Beyea  and  C-eraldine 
C'Xane.  OHESH  FHCH:  ACL'J,  22  2.  *0th  St.,  2T.t. ,  .VT.Y.  $3.00,  $1.30  00 
Volunteers  or  ACLU  affiliates. 

aubbert,  J.  2.  "Sex  Discrimination  in  Vocational  Office  Occupations  Programs," 
31  Business  5ducaticn  Perun  11  (Dec.  1976). 

Lehman,  Phyllis.   "Cutting  Sex  3ias  Out  of  Vocational  Sducaoicn"  2  Vcrklife  2 
(Feb,  1977) .  Discusses  difficulty  of  changing  sex-biased  attitudes. 
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methodology  for  assessing  sxudeno,  pareno  and  oeaoner  atoioudes,  sample  surveys 
CHEEP  PPGM:   Institute  for  Research  on  Human  P.esoureos,  The  Pennsylvania  Staoe 
"niversioy,  207  Kern  Graduate  Blvd.,  university  Park,  PA.  L62C2  CCST:   312. CC. 

Louisiana  Bureau  for  Women,  "Forty-six  Pioneers:   Louisiana  /fonr.  in  rcn-Traditi::nal 
Jobs,"  Nov.  1977  (single  oopy  free  fro.-  LA  Bureau  for  "••/ens.,,  530  Lakeland  Dr., 
Saxon  Rouge,  LA  708C2) . 


7a  up  in,  Joyce,  "forking  Women  and  Their  Organizations." 
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goagn  in  Non-Traditional  Occupations;  A  Biblio-rathT  (1^6).  ORDER  FECH:   Deborah 
Ashford,  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education ,  'J.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Room  4147,  <K)0  Maryland" Ave.,  S.tf. ,  Washington,  D.G.  20202.  COST:  "ree,  as 
supplies  last. 

PROGRAMS       * 

Connecticut  '.'/omen's  Educational  and  Legal  Fund,  Inc.  Contact:  Attorney  Susan  R. 
Meredith,  Executive  Director,  6l4  Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  C65II 
(203-S65-OI8S) .  Public  Interest  Law  firm  specializing  in  sex  discrimination 
cases  —  coordinates  extensive  statewide  education  program  for  vocational  and 
sending  school  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators. 

Eli  Whitney  Vocational  High  School.  Contact:  Nathan  Mayron,  Principal,  2.57  North 
6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11211.  (212-237-7658).  An  innovative  exploratory 
program  is  "being  offered  during  ninth  grade.  Every  student  works  at  an  intro- 
ductory level  in  10  of  15  vocational  shop  areas. 

New  Pioneers  Project  to  Eliminate  Sex  3ias  in  Occupational  Education.  Contact: 
Amanda  Smith,  Division  of  Equal  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611  (919-733-3551).  A  strategic  model  has  been  developed  for 
changing  the  education  system  to  accommodate  a  wider  variety  of  educational 
and  occupational  choices  for  women  and  men. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  Title  IV  Training  Institute.  Contact: 

Dr.  Cheryl  Ochs,  Project  Director,  SHU  Education  Resource  Center,  1215  Purchase 
St.,  P.O.  3ox  A-2076,  New  Bedford,  HA  027-1.  Teacher/Counselor  Training 
Institute  for  Vocational  Schools  and  Sending  Schools.   Decision -making  model 
with  sex  equity  emphasis.  Teachers  and  counselors  participate  in  "hands-on" 
exploratory  program  focused  on  sampling  non- traditional  shops. 

PEOPLE 

'Susan  Bucknell,  Director,  Permanent  Commission  on  Status  of  Women,  6  Grand  Ave., 

Hartford,  CT  (203-566-5702) .  Has  established  extensive,  innovative  relationship 
between  Connecticut  Vocational  Schools  and  Labor  Unions. 

Bernard  English,  Guidance  Counselor,  Vinai  Technical  School,  Middletcwn,  CT  (203-346-966?' 
He  has  developed  an  innovative,  successful  shop  exploratory  program  whicn 
has  increased  numbers  of  students  choosing  non -traditional  programs.  Available 
for  speaking  and  training  sessions. 

Louise  Raymond,  experienced  female  auto  mechanic  (for  7  years) .   Speaks  to  groups 

of  administrators,  teachers  and  students  as  positive  non -traditional  role  model. 
Sears  Auto  Repair  Shop,  N.  Dartmouth  Mall,  N.  Dartmouth,  MA, 

Mary  Ellen  Verheyden-Hilliard,  Director  of  SEGO,  Sex  Equity  Guidance  Opportunities 
Project,  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  Ic07  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C09  (202-463-4633). 
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Minority  populations  hare  historically  been  exploited  at  the  lowest  and  least  skilled 
levels  of  the  labor  narket .   They  nave  oeen   pitted  against  one  another  in  competition 
for  the  most  menial  labor  positions.  There  had  been  little  or  no  legislation  guaran- 
teeing these  citizens  their  rights  of  access  to  the  total  labor  market  and  to  programs 
vhich  vould  lead  to  jobs. 

Racial. stereotypes  and  economic  class  biases  oterated  to  erect  and  maintain  barriers 
of  mistrust  and  dissent  ion  anong  lover  class  Zuropean  and  poor,  minority  vorkers.This 
trend  vas  entrenched  most  successfully  in  the  early  1900'  s  when  Afro-Americans,  seek- 
ing work  in  the  major  metropolitan  centers,  were  used  by  corporations  as  scab  labor 
against  the  organizing  and  striking  unions  vhich  represented  exploited  factory  vcrkers. 
The  threat  of  a  worker- flooded  labor  market  and  the  growing  trend  toward  dependence 
on  machines  pushed  unions  tovard  very  strong  anti-minority  nembership  clauses  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  labor  supply  and  protect  the  higher  vage  and  benefit  packages 
obtained  from  corporate  managers.   During  the  19o0's,  "hen  discriminatory  membership 
clauses  vere  outlawed  by  Fair  Zmpioyment  Practices  legislation,  rigid  membership 
policies  and  apprenticeship  procedures  vere  intensified  in  the  'onions  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  labor  market  due  to  the  influx  of  minority 
workers . 

3ecause  traditional  modes  of  education  have  perpetuated  class  and  race  biases  of  the 
total  society,  minority  populations  have  been  denied  access  to  and  excluded  from  nest 
educational  and  training  institutions  and  apprenticeship  programs.  Vith  the  exception 
of  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  established  by  Dr.  3ooker  T.  Washington  in  the  late 
19th  Century ,  and  the  limited  vocational  curricula  offered  by  segregated  Slack,  colleges 
and  universities,  the  Afro-American  population  has  had  very  few  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive comprehensive  vocational  and  occupational  training. 

Federal  legislation,  of  which  the  Boston  Desegregation  Decision  is  a  result,  have  be- 
gun to  reverse  the  discriminatory  trends  in  hiring  and  training.   However,  these  efforts 
alone  are  net  sufficient  to  attract  and  incorporate  minority  people  into  existing 
occupational  and  vocational  programs  after  decades  of  exclusion.   One  example  of  The 
need  for  compliance  with  the  197-  Garrity  Decision  is  Boston  Trade  High  School,  which 
was "slated  to  become  a  comprehensive  high  school  offering  business,  college  and  voca- 
tional courses.   Because  of  the  lack  of  follow-through  on  the  part  of  central  scr.ccl 
administration;  insufficient  personnel,  equipment,  and  materials;  and  a  shorter  school 
lay,  the  result  of  bussing  schedules,  students  do  not  learn  all  of  the  basics  in  "heir 
vocational  courses.   This  means  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  entry  level  jobs 
offered  by  industry,  even  though  the  academic  quality  of  the  student  body  [62%   Afro- 
American,  32^  Caucasian,  2%   Hispanic,  2%   Other)  has  consistently  improved.  The  net 
result  of  graduating  only  partially  prepared  students  impacts  doubly  on  those  who  are 
from  minority  populations  because  they  become  vulnerable  to  the  recurring  stereotypes 
of  "unfit  to  be  employed"  or  "lacy,  street  comer  ghetto  youth". 

The  Afro-American  community  is  as  culturally  diversified  as  any  urban  population.  There 
are  within  the  community  nulti -cultural  and  international  people  who  phenctypically  re- 
semble cne  another  but  are  culturally  different.   The  concerns  and  issues  of  Bilingual 
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roups  are  also  the   issues  of  the  Afro-American  community  winch  induce 
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French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  speaking  Caribbean  and  African  residents. 
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- xst  be  aware  of  the  cultural  variety  of  those  communities  ant  their  geographical  prox- 
imity to  training  sites.  Counselors  and  outreach  personnel  should  be  avare  of  the 


2.     Priority  Population  t^:  rtinority/Urhaa/Dtsadvantaged,  cont'd. 

Secruitaatrt  and  Outreach: 

day  to  day  survival  issues  facing  the  group,  and  "heir  attitude(s)  toward  occupational 
and  vocational  program.   Recruitment  personnel  should  reflect  the  presence  of  minority 
persons  in  the  training  program.   Studies,  such  as  "'The  Role  of  Occupational  Status  in 
the  Career  Aspirations  of  Slack  women"  (Aitenor  1  Dixoh-Alter.or ,  197T)  ,  should  be  re- 
vieved  and  discussed  with  minority  recrudtees  (Both  sexes  should  be  recruited  equally). 

Outreach  efforts  must  address  the  institutions  and  structures  of  minority  communities, 
and  parents  of  students  must  be  include!  at  every  stage  of  the  process.   Most  ninority 
ccmaunities  have  neighborhood,  social  and  charitable,  scholarship  organizations.   Re- 
ligious institutions,  private  community  schools  and  political  organizations  also  exist 
which  have  knowledge  of  youth  who  could  be  recruited  for  occupational  training  pro- 
grams. When  discussing  the  merits  of  occupational  and  vocational  careers,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  total  career  spectrum  is  reviewed  so  that  parents  and  potential 
recruitees  do  not  misinterpret  the  invitation  as  an  attempt  to  divert  possible  college 
students  into  dead-end  or  soon-to-be  obsolete  jobs. 

In  addition  to  minority  staff  in  the  training  program  assisting  with  recruiting, 
minority  businessmen  should  be  sought  in  the  immediate  community.  'They  can  act  as 
consultants  to  your  training  program  and  might  be  able  to  offer  student -internship 
positions.   Siren  the  economic  constraints  of  most  poor,  minority  communities,  such 
financial  stimuli  not  only  attracts-  potential  students  but  also  serves  as  a  motiva- 
tor to  perform  well  academically.   The  Comtton  Unified  School  District  in  California 
offered  students  with  a  "3"  grade  average  an  opportunity  to  work  four  hours  per  day 
and  50  to  school  four  hours  per  day.   'The  program  operated  in  all  three  of  the  dis- 
trict's high  schools,  was  funded  from  Title  I  monies,  and  offered  vocational  train- 
ing in  three  areas:  aviation,  restaurant  management,  and  vocational  nursing..  Stu- 
dents received  a  -n  r> * ~v^   wage  for  their  work,  and  had  to  maintain  their  grades  in 
their  academic  subjects.  (*Ccmptcn,  Calif,  is  about  35*  Afro -American,  V*%   Mexican- 
American,  1%   Asian. ) 

ADMISSIONS  POLICIES  AI7D  PSCC2DU3ES: 

Standardized  entrance  examinations  which  are  culturally  biased  against  minority  stu- 
dents should  only  be  used  to  determine  the  student's  skill  level  upon  entrance.   Be- 
cause minority  students  have  not  had  the  best  training  in  basic  reading  and  math  in 
the  elementary  and  early  secondary  grades,  a  phenomenon  of  ccmmuiities  whose  property 
tax  assessments  are  higher  than  their  ability  to  own  property  and  receive  the  best  of 
the  educational  resources,  vocational  training  programs  which  use  standardized  tests 
to  determine  admission  are  practicing  economic  as  well  as  cultural  discrimination. 

Functional  tests  with  equipment  or  in  introductory  class  situations  could  help  solve 
the  problem.   Oral  examinations  and  interviews  with  the  candidates  would  also  help 
demonstrate  the  student's  ability  and.  desire  to  succeed  without  prejudging  his/her 
intelligence  on  the  basis  of  verbal  skill  ability.   Students  who  are  Bilingual  should 
be  interviewed  by  members  of  their  cultural  group.  Again,  businessmen,  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  school,  can  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 
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"eachers  are  the  greatest  resource  in  any  school,  especially  vocational  teachers 
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tool(s)   or  clotures  of  them. 
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thod   «is   very  successful,  and  prevented  many  students  iron  becoming   frustrated 
and  drcnoine  out . 
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Curriculum: 

« 

Experienced  teachers  vho  have  resources  in  industry  should  utilize  the  practicalities 
of  that  industry  to  make  the  classroom  exercises  as  real  as  possible.   Students  should 
be  taken  to  businesses  so  that  they  can  be  shovn  the  relationships  betveen  the  exercise 
in  the  classroon  and  its  practical  application.   Students  should  be  nade  avare  of  the 
total  vork  experience,  i.e.  the  need  for  licenses;  budget* ing  for  equipment  and  other 
overhead  expences;  the  need  for  advertising;  legal  agreements  and  contract  specifica- 
tions; et.al.   Teachers  vho  are  less  experienced  in  the  field  nay  need  to  share  re- 
sources vith  colleagues  or  have  resources  nade  available  from  central  office  staff. 

In  all  instances,  curricular  offerings  should  be  representative  of  the  minority  groups 
present  so  that  students  will  be  able  to  directly  apply  class  lessons  to  their  lives. 
Since  the  Career  Exploration  thrust  began  again  in  the  mid-seventies,  several  na.jor 
companies  have  begun  including  minority  groups  in  their  films  and  texts.   In  cases 
vhere  no  such  materials  are  available,  teachers  and/or  counselors  might  consider  mail- 
ing their  own  curricular  materials  .(see  Resources  list,  article  by  Bradley  and  Thacker) 

Since  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  resource,  vocational  teachers  from  minority 
groups  should  be  recruited  to  teach  in  occupational  and  vocational  programs.  Their 
presence  in  such  programs  adds  validity  and  reality  to  the  perspective  of  the  vorking 
vorid  for  all  students.   Moreover,  minority  teachers  vculd  be  better  able  to  devise 
and  administer  testing  devices  to  assess  skill  levels  and  development  of  minority 
students. 

TEACHER  PRE-SERVTCE  AUD  EJ-SEBVICE: 

Teachers  vho  have  not  had  much  experience  vorking  vith  minority  youth  should  be  in- 
volved in  pre-training  sessions  vith  minority  colleagues,  or  consultants,  to  help 
-eachers  prepare  for  "cultural  shock."  Discussion  groups  on  the  history  of  the  mi- 
nority group(s)  being  enrolled,  and  role-play  sessions  which  help  teachers  overcome 
some  of  their  inhibitions,  anxieties,  or  biases  are  methods  of  training.   Also,  lan- 
guage classes  and  courses  on  Race  and  Sex  Stereotyping  help  teachers  recognize  ways 
■in  which  they  might  better  facilitate  a  student's  learning  without  insulting  him/her. 
Race  and  Sex  Stereotyping  sessions  were  part  of  the  training  package  conducted  in 
Boston  for  middle  school  faculties  in  the  Career  Exploratory  Program,  Phase  -II. 
Teachers  vere  able  to  help  each  other  realize  vays  in  vhich  biases  operated,  vho  had 
them,  and  hov  to  avoid  committing  cultural  "faut  pas''. 

GUIDANCE  PRACTICES  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES: 

Counselors  can  use  teachers  as  information  resources  about  student  abilities  and  needs. 
Teachers  and  counselors  vho  vork  vith  minority  students  sometimes  assume  that  those 
students  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  certain  kinds  of  related  occupational  experi- 
ences.  'These  kinds  of  assumptions,  vhich  eminate  from  stereotypes,  often  result  in 
ineffective  counselling  of  the  student  or  in  giving  the  student  incorrect  information 
for  his/her  aspirations  and  abilities.   Total  access  to  all  supportive  services  and 
experiences  ane  even  more  important  for  minority  students  because  they  may  not  have 
access  to  those  services  or  resources  elsevhere.   Counselors  and  teachers  should  net 
assume  that  lack  of  knowledge  means  lack  of  interest  in  an  area.   Pieii  placements  in 
unusual  vork  settings  or  materials  explaining  the  variety  of  employment  positions  with- 
in one  occupation  should  alvays  be  presented  and  r.ade  available  as  often  as  possible. 

The  basic  Concept  of  the  Career  Exploratory  Program  in  Boston  vas  exposure  to  the  litt 1 
known  vcrld  of  vork  and  the  r.assive  '.irray  of  jcbo.  This  same-  tecliniou.-:  1=  effective 
vith  teachers.   :  5  ?ne  t^.chor  r.otod  in  the  han.i::-cn  Experiment  Ln   tua  1-1=  Zoau^y, 

Pennsylvania,  schools:  "Before  the  program  I  vas  very  much  aware  that  academic 
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Guidance  Practices  and  Support  Services : 

knowledge  was  applied  to  vo-tech,  but  vas  not  avare  hov  it  was  applied."  (Tauber,  1973) 
Once  teachers  and  students  are  turned  on  to  vocational  education  and  occupational 
careers,  teachers  and  students  are  then  able  to  relay  this  information  to  counselors, 
who  can  then  select  the  appropriate  service  or  experience  option. 

Interest  inventories  and  aptitude  surveys  are  sometimes  beneficial  if  they  are  used 
as  potential  indicators  of  interest  and  aptitude  and  not  as  finite  measures  of  a  stu- 
dent's capabilities  or  interests.  The  Slider  Interest  Inventory  has  been  used  in  this 
manner  in  one  of  the  magnet:  schools  in  the  3oston  Career  Exploratory  Project.  The 
counselor  interpreted  the  information  on  the  students'  score  sheets  in  an  open-ended 
fashion,  i.e.  because  the  Huder  only  offers  two  choices  per  question,  the  tabulation 
of  the  answers  could  only  be  considered  conditional.   Had  other  choices  been  presented 
on  each  question,  that  is,  had  there  been  four  or  five  occupational  or  activity  choices, 
the  test  would  have  been  a  more  precise  measure.   Regardless  of  which  area  the  student 
tested  most  strongly,  every  student  vas  scheduled  into  ail  career  cluster  electives . 
3y  the  end  of  his/her  middle  school  career,  the  student  would  have  had  exposure  and 
guided  experiences  in  the  15  Career  Clusters  identified  by  federal  literature.  (The 
composition  of  this  nagnet  school  vas  50%   Afro-American,  35*  Caucasian,  15%   Portu- 
guese (Cape  Verdean) ) . 

SCHEDULING  AND  ENROLLMENT  PATTERNS: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  total  mix  and  experience  of  students,  minority  students 
should  not  be  enrolled  in  all  classes  together.  Minority  students  should  also  be 
placed  in  as  many  of  the  occupational  offerings  as  possible,  rather  than  being 
locked  into  one  or  two  occupational  choices,  such  as  health,  construction,  carpen- 
try, etc.  The  structure  of  3oston  Trade  High  School's  four  year  program  allows 
students  in  the  ninth  grade  to  get  a  sampling  of  all  vocational  course  offerings 
over  the  course  of  the  narking  oeriods. 
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"here  possible,  field  internships  with  companies  in  the  area  of  the  school  or  with 
minority  businesses  in  the  area  should  be  arranged  such  that  the  student  receives 
the  academic  training  as  veil  as  the  hands-on  experience.  '.'The  Pour-Four  Plan  of 
Compton's  Unified  School  District  arranged  the  school  day  for  students  in  this  pro- 
gram as  follows:   3:15  am  to  12:30  pm  school;  1:00  pm  to  5:00  pm  work*   In  some 
instances,  students  reversed  the  schedule,  vork  then  school,  to  adjust  class  sizes 
to  more  workable  units.  Regular  students  continued  with  their  normal  academic 
schedules.   In  the  Hartford,  Conneticut  workplaces  Program,  the  school  day  vas  length- 
ened to  coincide  with  the  vork  day  of  the  industries  who  provided  training  and  per- 
sonnel. The  school  year  vas  also  changed  to  parallel  the  business  year  so  that  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  workplaces  program  continued  through  the  summer  with  their 
vocational  training  and  their  jobs.  (Richmond,  1973) 

To  facilitate  balanced  classrooms  (sex  and  race)  in  the  3cston  Career  Exploratory 
Program,  one  middle  school  principal  divided  the  student  body  into  pools  by  grade, 
and  mixed  the  classes,  one  by  one.  Thus,  minority  girls  and  non-minority  girls  vere 
mixed  in  shops  classes  and  home  economics  classes  with  minority  and  non-minority  boys. 

LINKAGES  WITH  SEEDING  SCHOOLS: 

Sending  schools  with  large  minority  populations  are  often  by-passed  ~zy   outreach  and 
recruitment  visits  from  occupational  and  vocational  schools,  unless  the  school  is 

develop  relationships  with  larger,  more  diversified  vocational  schools  if  they  feel 
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need  to  expose  their  students  to  those  programs.   If  the  sending  school  has  not  been 
able  to  prepare  the  students  adequately  with  basic  pre-requisite  skills,  or  if  the 
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ikages  with  Sending  Schools 


sending  school  has  act  been  successful  in  raising  the  basic  academic  skills  levels  of 
the  students,  the  school  nay  not  invite  recruiters  to  visit .   Conversely,  vocational 
schools  which  have  not  conducted  outreach  campaigns  in  urban  riddle  schools ,  nay  not 
think  of  those  schools  or  its  students  as  repositories  of  capable  individuals. 

Parents  who  have  children  in  urban  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  look  into  the  kinds 
of  occupational  and  vocational  programs  offered.  Vocational  schools  which  are  active 
in  recruiting  riuority  students  should  announce  recruitment  efforts  through  print  and 
live  nedia  so  that  parents  nay  influence  their  respective  niddle  schools  to  invite 
recruitment  presentations.   Minority  parents  are  always  interested  in  the  educational 
options  available  for  their  children  because  of  the  educational  opportunities  they 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  because  of  discriminatory  practices  which  excluded 
then.   'The  3i-racial  Parent  Councils  in  the  3ostoa  Middle  School  Career  Exploratory 
Program  demonstrated  to  parents  the  importance  of  their  roles  as  facilitators  of  their 
children ' s  education . 

SMPL03S2  AID  CQKMUHIT3  OUTCOMES: 

Parents  from  the  minority  communities  nay  know  of  businesses  or  companies  interested 
in  hiring  or  training  high  school  students  from  their  immediate  area,   "forking  toge- 
ther with  teachers  and  counselors,  parents  have  zeen   able  to  act  as  liaison  persons 
with  community  resource  persons  that  school  personnel  did  not  know,   likewise,  teachers 
who  have  been  in  the  labor  market  for  several  decades  often  have  established  rela- 
tionships with  employers  of  high  school  students  who  minority  parents  nay  not  have 
direct  access  to.   'These  linkages  with  employers  are  nest  important  for  the  minority 
community  since  the  process  of  institutional  exclusion. has  not  rade  it  possible  for 
ail  minority  populations  to  become  acquainted  with  business  managers  and  employers. 

.-mother  problem  facing  minority  populations  in  Boston  is  that  stuients  see  only  cer- 
tain ethnic  groups  performing  in  vocational  work  roles.   In  the  Afro -American  com- 
munity, street  naintenance  contracts  are  awarded  to  companies  with  Italian  surnames. 
Very  rarely  do  residents  see  Afro— American  contractors  repairing  roads.   Thus,  vo- 
cational programs  vhich  offer  courses  in  concrete  finishing  and  paving"  would  not 
attract  Afro-American  students  'unless  the  orogram  could  guarantee  employment  in  the 
field.   Che  tolitical  realities  of  ninority  communities  is  that  t  ley  are  un—  or  under- 
represented  in  the  work  force.  This  depresses  tne  desire  of  ninori.ty  students  to 
enter  vocational  fields.   It  is,  in  many  instances,  nuch  easier  for  Afro-American 
students  to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  et.al.  because  role  ncdeis  and  con- 
tacts in  those  fields  are  more  visible  and  nore  readily  accessible. 

IECH5ICAL  ASSISTANCE  STRATEGIES: 

The  Cepartment  of  Occupational  Education  can  facilitate  equal  ace  ss  to  vocational 
technical  programs  by  offering  non-threatening  assistance  to  schools.   Civen  that 
equal  access  is  the  right  of  every  citizen,  by  law,  to  receive  an  education,  voca- 
tional trogram  administrators  and  teachers  can  be  given  resources  iron  the  State 
Cifice  of  Education  that  do  net  exceed  the  budget  or  .job  descriptiens  of  schools. 
Schools  can  develoo  their  own  orocesses  and  resources  for  neeting  the  needs  cf 


ninority  youth.   Tor  example,  teachers  and  administrators  can  be  asked  to  pool 
of  the  infematior.  that  they  have  about  ninorif 
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:.er^   :'or    -eview  o:'  cerus,   one   lay  t;iere    ior   aivanceu   -rcv.p  vcru,    an  cpar.ir.g   m  t;-.e 
lesson  plan   fc?   in iivi iuaiiced  tutoring  or   flexible   aetivitiy,    etc.      '-hen   faculties 
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vtrri  structurcc  could  "e  suv^sted.   "" "^en  they  ccuic  be  crcrr.tteu  to  i;"-i'C-r.2  :'.?"•" 
t.-.cce  alternative  structures  could  be  put  into  existence,  river,  their  ccurse  _ca_  = 
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Technical  Assistance  Strategies: 

Another  strategy  vould  he  tp  locate  the  leaders  or  the  faculty  nucleus  group  and  either 
turn  then  toward  the  facilitator /problem-solver  role,  or,  if  they  are  disruptive,  move 
to  appeal  to  their  specific  areas  of  expertise. 

m 

Past  experience  in  the  3oston  Exploratory  Project  illustrated  that  the  needs  of  a 
school  nay  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issues  of  equal  access,  or  in  this  case, 
Career  exploration.  Much  more  sericus  questions  of  educational  structure  and  the 
lack  of  support  from  central  and  state  offices  and  administrators  created  ouch  more 
resistance  than  the  implementation  of  a  nev  program  or  the  enrollment  of  new  students. 
If,  as  Department  of  Occupational  Education  personnel,  you  are  able  to  expedite  the 
issue(s)  of  concern,  usually  the  school  personnel  vill  he  villing  to  carry  out  the 
nev  change  on  their  ovn. 

The  best  place  to  find  written  vocational  education  resource  materials  is  in  the  ERIC/ 
AIM-ARM  educational  resource  (microfiche)  systems.   People  resources  are  as  near  as 
the  Yellow  Pages  or  the  City  of  3oston,  Office  of  Minority  Businesses  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  City  Hall.   Contacts  in  the  minority  communities  with  leaders  and  other  ed- 
ucators will  give  tips  on  how  and  where  to  find  minority  teachers,  business  persons, 
social  and  youth  organizations,  etc.   The  African  and  African-American  Studies  De- 
partments, Asian  Studies,  Indian  Studies,  :Jrban  Studies,  et.  ai.   centers  are  excel- 
lent repositories  of  resources  and  consultants. 

Mo  strategy  is  more  effective  than  the  personalized,  one-to-one  approach.   Your  con- 
cern for  the  school  and  its  personnel  will  carry  over  into  the  school's  concern  for 
its  students.   As  Occupational  Education  staff  make  themselves  available  to  share  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  their  respective  schools,  joint  solutions  will  evolve  from 
joint  efforts  and  actions. 
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RESOURCE  LIST: . 

Career  Exploration  Program  Models  (3ostcn  Middle  Schools,  1977) 

1.  Guidance  Concepts  for  "he  Career  Exploration  Lab 

a.  Cleveland  Middle  School:   Teacher -oriented  resource  room. 

b.  Zdison  Middle  School:     Student  and  Teacher  resource  rood. 

c.  Thompson  Middle  School:   Student-oriented  vcrl-is  hop /lab /study  hall. 

Teacher  resource  room 

2.  Flexible  Scheduling  and  Curriculum  Integration 

Vfheatiey  Middle  School:   Total  Infusion  of  Academic  and  Vocational 

class  subjects. 

The  15  Job  Clusters  (USOE)  scheduled  across 

the  three  years  of  middle  school  reading  classes. 

Occupational  (Career)  Education  Program  Models 

1.  Economic  Development  Models  for  Youth  in  Hartford,  Conn,  and  Citrus  Heigh- s , 
California.   Students  form  businesses  and  produce  goods  and  services  under 
the  guidance  of  teachers.  (See  Readings  #2) 

2.  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  Erie  County  Technical  School.  Academic  faculty 
receive  hands-on  field  experience  for  one  day  vith  students  as  tutors.  (See 
Readings  #b) 

3.  Executive  Eigh  School  Internship  Program:   National  Office,  ^73  Jackson  St. , 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  9^111 
Urban  Pilot:  3oston  Public  Schools.  George  Murphy,  coordinator.  19"- 
Suburban  Pilot:  Lincoln/Sudbury  High  School.   Peg  Wood,  Director.  1973 

lU  Seacon  Street,  Sestet 

5.  Four-Four  Plan:  Compton  Unified  High  School.  1967 

Compton ,  California 

Readings 

1.  "Developing  Local  Sources  of  Career  Information"  by  Richard  V.  Bradley  and 

Margaret  3.  Thacxer  in  The  Vocational  Guidance  quarterly,  Vol.  26,  No.  3. 
March,  1978 

2.  "Employment  or  Development:   Public  and  Private  Responses  to  Youth  Unemploy- 

ment" by  George  Richmond  in  American  Vocational  -Journal ,  Vol.  53,  So.  3« 
March,  1978 

Compares  employment  results  of  the  separate  educational  tracks  created 
by  private  and  public  training  systems,  and  the  social/cultural  biases 
in  hiring  which  result  therefrom.   Explains  the  need  for  personal  and 
economic  (professional/occupational)  development  of  yc  rag  people  in 
lower  income  and  minority  groups.   Gives  illustrations  of  three  model 
programs  in  Hartford  and  Citrus  Heights,  Calif.   Raises  the  question 
of  youth's  economic  place  in  society. 

3.  "The  Role  of  Occupational  Status  in  the  Career  Astiratiors  of  Slack  Women"  by 
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RURAL  STUDENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

AHOUVA  S.  SCHAFER 


PART  I  -  NEEDS  STATEMENT 

In  our  rapidly  changing  technological  society,  no  segment  of 
the  population  remains  unaffected.   This  is  no  less  the  case  for 
those  living  in  rural  areas  than  those  in  'urban  centers.   As  pro- 
fessionals working  to  provide  access  to  occupational  education  for 
all  disadvantaged  groups,  we  must  recognize  that  training  needs  and 
employment  possibilities  for  rural  populations  must  be  considered 
according  to  the  unique  situation  in  each  area  in  order  to  be  most: 
effective.   Fiscal  needs  of  rural  populations  may  also  be  different 
from  those  of  urban  or  suburban  areas . 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  training  choices  in  rural  areas 
must  be  limited  to  a  few  traditional  areas  because  of  the  small 
numbers  of  students,  the  limited  resources  and  the  traditionally 
conservative  choices  of  the  population.   Collaborative  efforts  by 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  the  establishment  of  individualized 
apprenticeship  programs  can  help  to  expand  course  offerings  and 
employment  possibilities  for  rural  students. 

Although  it  is  true  that  isolation  can  be  a  severe  constraint 
on  access  to  occupational  education  in  rural  -areas,  creative  trans- 
portation and  communication  networks,  and  working  within  the  limit- 
ations imposed  by  geographic  barriers  can  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems.  Counseling  to  inform  students  and  their  parents  of  the  econ- 
omic, realities  of  remaining  in  the  area,  and  providing  information 
about  the  options  that  geographic  mobility  can  provide  are  essential 
for  all  rural  students . 

In  addition,  flexibility  and  diversity  in  training  programs 
can  provide  rural  students  with  greater  employability  in  their  area 
than  the  more  specialized  programs  necessary  in  cities.   A  well- 
rounded  carpenter-plumber-electrician  may  in  fact  be  better  off  in 
a  rural  community  than  a  specialized  tradesperson  with  expertise  in 
only  one  area .   Those  rural  areas  which  rely  on  seasonal  tourism" 
for  much  of  their  economic  support  need  to  consider  training 
for  "off-season"  employment  so  that  students  have  the  chance  to 
become  self-sufficient,  rather  than  having  to  rely  on  unemployment 
for  support  during  parts  of  the  year.   Cape  Codders,  for  example, 
who  learn  quahogging  in  addition  to  their  hotel  trade,  can  then 
work  much  more  of  the  year. 

Education  of  the  rural  population  about  the  offerings  of  occu- 
pational education  is  crucial  to  providing  equal  access.   Mobile 
vans  in  which  students  can  sample  a  variety  of  shops,  cable  T.V. 
public  service  ads,  local  newspapers,  career  fairs  and  local  comm- 
unity organizations  and  clubs  are  resources  which  can  be  taken  ad- 
vantage offto  improve  outreach.   Exposure  of  parents,  students  and 
the  community  as  a  whole  to  occupational  educates 
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sex-fair  emphasis,  help  to  counter  traditional  ideas  about  roles 
and  jobs,  especially  as  they  relate  to  women. 

Sex-role  stereotyping  is  a  problem  that  needs  particular  atten- 
tion in  rural  areas,  when  traditional  values  are  strong  and  a  woman's 
training  and  employability  are  still  considered  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  a  man's.   Strong  education  efforts  and  new  recruitment  strat- 
egies will  be  essential  to  help  women  out  of  jow  income  occupations 
and  give  them  the  support  they  need  to  develop  new  alternative  careers 
Recruitment  of  girls  locally  in  pairs  or  groups  for  non-traditional 
programs  and  help  in  developing  support  networks  are  essential.   Opp- 
ortunities must  be  presented  to  explore  alternatives  before  decisions 
are  made  about  training  programs. 

In  sum  then,  the  needs  of  rural  populations  for  occupational 
education,  although  they  have  many  problems  in  common,  must  be  add- 
ressed uniquely  for  each  region.   Strategies  for  equal  access  must 
take  into  account  the  real  economic  situations  in  each  region  and 
propose  creative  alternatives  to  overcome  the  barriers  that  remain. 

PAgT  II  -  KEY  ISSUE  AREAS 

A.   RECRUITMENT  AND  OUTREACH 

This  is  an  area  that  requires  major  attention  in  rural  areas, 
because  physical  isolation  and  peer  pressure  to  remain  in  the  same 
local  school  district  are  such  strong  barriers  to  access  to  occupa- 
tional education. 

One  outreach  tool  proposed  in  tie  Cape  Cod  area  is  a  mobile  van, 
where  students  can  sample  various  kinds  of  shops  in  a  "hands  on" 
experience.   Regional  high  schools  could  offer  car.  pools  for  groups 
of  students  to  attend  career  days,  and  could  also  include  parents 
in  shop-sampling  activities  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  occu- 
pational training  programs  for  students  who  might  not  otherwise  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Establishing  support  networks  for  students,  especially  for  those 
in  non-traditional  occupations  would  assist  students  in  making  the 
transition,  both  physically  and  emotionally,  from  their  old  school 
and  peer  group.   The  kinds  of  support  groups  that  project  SCEE  has 
developed  with  students  can  make  the  difference  between  a  student 
being  attracted  to  and  successfully  completing  a  program  or  failing 
to  consider  or  follow- through  with  it.   Recruiting  students  through 
a  "buddy  system"  approach,  especially  women  who  have  great  parental 
and  peer  pressure  to  remain  "at  home"  in  traditional  programs  and 
jobs,  would  be  one  way  to  increase  enrollment  in  non-traditional 
occupations . 

3.   ADMISSIONS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Limitations  on  admissions  in  rural  occupational  programs  relate 
to  the  dearth  of  course  offerings  and  inadequate  preparation  of 
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dents  in  the  sending  schools.   In  rural  Western  :-.ass.,  for  example, 
stuc  nts  'snrollir.cj  in  no n-ci strict  prccrr~.~£  on  s  t        iov    e^sis  .is— 

uall:  get  only  their  second  or  third  choices  in  shop  programs  because 


local  students  have  been  given  preference.   Collaborative  efforts, 
such  as  that  in  So.  Berkshire  County,  use  the  money  that  might  go 
into  tuition  payment  to  create  small  alternative  regional  programs 
such  as  health  and  food  services,  and  automotive  shops  in  leased 
facilities. 

Students  may  also  be  hampered  in  admissions  by  inadequate  pre- 
paration or  lack  of  prerequisites  in  their  sending  schools.   Pre- 
program preparatory  courses  or  early  remedial  help  might  allow  them 
to  make  transitions  more  smoothly  and  can  provide  alternatives  to 
standard  prerequisites . 

C .  CURRICULUM 

The  problem  of  limited  course  offerings  and  stereotyped  courses 
in  rural  areas  is  being  addressed  in  a  very  innovative  and  exciting 
manner  by  the  High  School  Without  Walls  program  in  So.  Berkshire 
County.   3ecause  of  low  incidence  employment  needs  in  many  areas,  -" 
classes  would  previously  not  have  been  offered.   Now,  an  individual- 
ized curriculum  with  a  skilled  tradesperson,  such  as  a  gunsmith  or 
radio  technician  is  possible  for  the  student  interested  in  non-trad- 
itional areas,  or  desiring  local  employment  in  a  specific  business. 
Even  college  bound  students  can  thus  explore  a  field  of  work  which 
is  potentially  interesting  to  them,  and  special  needs  students  can 
be  accomodated  through  the  individualized  curriculum  and  setting. 
In  this  program,  the  coordinator,  student,  and  tradesper son-trainer 
create  a  curriculum  contract  so  that  commitments  and  learning  units 
are  clearly  defined  and  the  student  is  qualified  in  particular  skills 
at  the  completion  of  the  program.   Even  including-  payment  •  of:'  the 
trainer  and  the  uniques  program  content,  the  cost  compares  favorably 
with  other  vocational  programs. 

D.  TEACHER    TRAINING 

Teachers  in  rural  occupational  programs  are  'tremendous  resources 
for  the  occupational  education  staff  person  desiring  to  expand  opp- 
ortunities for  rural  students.   In  the  Pittsfield  area,  teachers  are 
required  to  provide  placements  for  their  students,  vhich  they  do 
through  their  personal  resource  networks.   As  they  vork  through 
yearly  contracts,  rather  than  tenure,  their  motivation  to  stay  in- 
volved is  high.   In  Cape  Cod,  teachers  are  now  being  asked  to  in- 
clude students  in  their  "off-season"  quahogging  ventures.   It  is  even 
being  proposed  that  such  training  be  provided  as  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum to  expand  employment  prospects  for  students,  many  of  whom  will 
remain  in  the  area . 

At  Cape  Cod  Regional  Vocational  High  School  a  teachers'  shop 
exploration  program  has  been  established  to  address  the  problem  of 
sex  stereotyping  and  to  increase  enrollment  in  non-traditional  courses. 
Teachers  who 'have  experienced  being  the  only  one  in  a  shop  of  the 
opposite  sex  have  had  their  awareness  changed  dramatically.   In  add- 
ition to  being  open  to  new  options  for  their  students,  they  are  new 
working  on  strategies  to  recruit  students  for  non-traditional  shops. 


GUIDANCE  PRACTICES  AND  SI 


In  rural  areas  as  in  cities  and  suburbs,  career  counseling  must 
begin  at  an  early  age.   Strenuous  efforts  will  be  required  on  the 
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part  of  guidance  personnel  to  counteract  sex-bias,  and  they  need  the 
support  of  their  administrators  in  order  to  devote  their  energies  to 
informing  students  of  options  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
non- traditional  choices.   Guidance  personnel  need  incentives  (such 
as  credits)  for  interacting  with  vocational  teachers  (such  as  in  a 
shop  exploration  program)  in  order  to  improve  cooperation  and  comm- 
unication, and  increase  the  referrals  of  students  to  vocational  schools. 

F.  SCHEDULING  AND  ENROLLMENT  PATTERNS 

In  rural  areas,  because  shops  are  predominantly  sex  segregated, 
academic  courses  can  often  follow  suit.   A  more  flexible  scheduling 
pattern  can  be  provided  in  a  system  which  combines  leased  facilities 
for  special  training  and  outside  apprenticeships  with  the  regional 
school  programs,   A  cluster  shop  format  could  help  integrate  students 
who,  for  example,  are  mechanically  inclined.   While  they  might  attend 
different  shops  for  technical  training,  the  required  related  instruction 
could  bring  together  students  from  male  and  female  dominated  shops. 

G.  EMPLOYER/PLACEMENT  OUTCOMES 

One  of  the  real  concerns  about  rural  occupational  education  is 
the  seemingly  small  number  of  options  in  tie  local  business  community, 
and  the  lack  of  resources  for  developing  more  placements.   An  exciting 
example  of  how  the  community  can  become  involved  came  about  through 
a  needs  assessment  conducted  by  U.  Mass.  in  Western  Mass.   Community 
and  school  people  were  surveyed,,  and  expressed  their  feelings  about  the 
needs  in  their  area  and  began  working  together  as  a  region  to  solve  - 
problems.   Employers  have  shown  themselves  to  be  willing  to  consider 
non- traditional  employees,  and  they  have  become  involved  in  advisory 
committees  and  projects  to  raise  funds  to  continue  new  programs  begun 
with  seed  money. 

Education  here  again  is  crucial,  and  cable  T.V.  in  the  Pittsfieid 
area  is  being  used  as  the  medium  to  reach  large  numbers  of  people. 
Video  films  in  construction  and  electronics  have  been  made  which  em- 
ploy a  woman  or  minority  role  model  and  discuss  the  instructional 
and  employment  potential  of  each  field.   These  films;  will  also  be 
made  available  to  guidance  personnel  in  the  schools  for  recruitment 
purposes.   Radio,  local  newspapers,  organizations  and  clubs,  and 
shop  exploration  programs  can  contribute  to  reaching  out  and  involving 
parents  and  community  members  and  sending  schools  in-  occupational 
education  programs . 

Although  ideas  and  traditions  change  slowly,  progress  comes 
about  by  convincing  small  groups  of  people  at  a  time,  by  beginning  - 
one  small  alternative  program  and  having  others  see  its  success. 
Once  support  is  gained,  one  can  expect  increased  cooperation  and 
follow-through . 

PART  III  -  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  STRATEGIES 

The  role  of  the  occupational  education  staff  member  as  technical 
assistant  is  one  of  bringing  together  the  resources  and  the  stated 
or  i  clL'--i  .-.e—cs  .   In  this  respect,  one  becomes  a  broker,  and  one 
can  help  problem  solve  by  establishing  the  widest  possible  scope 
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of  resources.   In  rural  areas,  where  resources  may  seem  limited,  a 
larger  network  can  be  developed  by  using  teachers  and  parents  and 
school  system  personnel  and  their  outside  contacts  as  a  base. 
Teachers,  for  example,  can  be  encouraged  to  make  a  vide  range  of 
personal  contributions  by  involving  students  and  using  their  con- 
tacts to  develop  placements  and  on-the-job  training  sites.   Enthu- 
siastic parents  can  explain  programs  to  others  or  ser  up  educa- 
tional events  at  their  business  or  community  organizations. 

As. has  been  mentioned  previously,  all  sorts  of  media  contacts 
can  be  cultivated  to  educate  community  members  about  possibilities 
for  occupational  education  in  the  area.   Parents  and  other  adults 
can  be  reached  through  the  media  to  attend  career  and  shop  explor- 
ation programs.   Strong  moves  towards  counteracting  sex-stereotyping 
can  be  made  through  providing  experiential  events  which  allow  people 
to  reality-test  their  previous  ideas  or  values  in  a  non- threatening 
way. 

Students  need  the  support  of  peers  and  role  models  to  help 
them  make  non-traditional  choices.   They  can  be  used  to  help  re- 
cruit other  students  to  new  areas  in  outreach  programs. 

Innovating  programs  can  be  established  on  a  small  scale  with 
seed  money  and  community  support  can  be  built  to  further  expand  and 
fund  programs.   Ideas,  people  and  programs  can  be  sought  out  in  other 
areas  and  successful  rural  programs  can  then  ce  replicated  in  new 
areas.   Communication  with  other  vocational  educators  in  rural  areas 
could  help  insure  innovative  solutions  to  rural  occupational  education 
problems. 


NOTE:   For  your  information,  Ahouva  Schafer  is  not  an  expert  in 
rural  occupational  education.   Most  of  the  information  in 
this  paper  was  gleaned  from  Carole  Johnson  and  Jim  Shiminsky, 
Pittsfield  Occupational  Education  Team  Leader. 
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ADULT  STUTETTS  DT  OCCUPATIONAL  EIUCATION 
LAURA  W.  SAUNTERS 


PART  I  -  35SDS  STATS-SNT 

In  order  to  understand  the  needs  of  adults  for  occupational  education,  it  is 
important  to  define  who  are,  or  might  be,  adult  students.  Adults  constitute  an 
increasingly  large  segment  of  the  postsecondary  population,  as  more  individuals 
recognize  that  continuing  education  over  their  lifetime  is  crucial  to  both  occupational 
and  personal  development.  Just  this  spring,  for  instance  a  3oston  area  college 
granted  degrees  to  a  class  !-rQ%   of  whom  were  35  years  and  older.  The  same  statistics 
are  repeated  throughout  many  local  postsecondary  institutions,  at  all  levels.  The 
adult  learning  population  has  mushroomed  over  the  past  5~1\)   years. 

Adult  students  may  range  in  age  from  post -high-school  age  to  pest -retirement. 
They  may  be  well-established  in  occupational  areas  or  unemployed.  They  may  want 
personal  development  from  continuing  education  or  they  may  want  occupational  skills. 
Some  may  want  specific  degrees  or  certificates,  others  may  not.  They  may  be  self- 
sufficient  or  well-to-do,  or  they  may  be  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged. 
Adult  students  thus  present  at  least  as  great  an  educational  challenge  as  youthful 
students,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  adult  students  need  access  to  occupational 
education  for  three  general  purposes: 

-  complete  occupational  skills  training  or  retraining; 

-  skills-  upgrading  and  learning  relevant  to  occupational  advancement;  and/or 

-  pursuit  of  personal  or  avocational  interests. 

Several  factors  have  tended  to  limit  the  access  of  adult  students  to  ccmorehensive 
educational  services  within  the  public  school  system. 

First  has  ceen   a  traditional  definition  of  adult  student  nesds.   Secondary  schools 
have  frequently  defined  their  mission  toward  adults  only  in  terms  of  adult  basic 
education  (literacy),  avocational  or  community  education,  and  occasional  vocational 
programs  related  to  specific  trades.  The  assumption  has  been  that  other  needs,  if 
any,  are  being  met  by  other  educational  institutions. 

Second,  the  public  school  system  has  defined  its  mission  overwhelmingly  in  terms 
of  the  school-age  population  which  must  be  served.  Adult  programs  have  been  seen  as 
tangential  to  this  mission,  frequently  as  a  luxury  which  cannot  be  afforded. 

Third,  adult  access  has  been  limited  by  the  traditional  structure  and  operaticr. 
cf  school  systems,  which  deliver  educational  services  within  a  specific  structured, 
inflexible  timeframe  and  format. 

Fourth,  adult  utilization  of  occupational  education  has  been  limited  by  the 
orientation,  interests,  and  capabilities  of  professional  staff,  who  are  trained  10 
serve  youth  and  to  develop  curriculum  approaches  which  sieet  youth's  emplcvability 
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Finally*  occupational  education  for  adults  has  been  limited  by  the  lack  of 
educational  theories  about  adults'  occupational  development.  For  many  years,  educators 
have  assumed,  along  with  society,  that  adults,  once  employed,  had  their  occupational 
niche  assured  for  life,  and  that  occupational  selection  and  training  took  place  only 
during  adolescence.  Only  recently  have  career  development  and  personality  development 
theorists  begun  to  develop  a  mere  comprehensive  lifetime  view  of  individual  development . 
Particularly  in  a  rapidly  changing,  technologically  advanced  society,  one-time  career 
choice  and  training  makes  little  practical  sense. 

The  public  school  system  is  thus  faced  with  the  challenge  of  identifying  and 
serving  the  occupational  education  needs  of  that  growing  body  of  adult  students  who 
cannot  be  served  by  private  postsecondary  institutions.  This  challenge  must  be  faced 
within  the  context  of  financial  constraints  and  the  realities  of  the  labor  market, 

PART  II  -  KEY  ISSUE  AREAS 

A,  RECKU1TMENT  AND  OUTHEACH 

Some  educators  may  wonder  whether  an  adult  student  population  can  really  be  found, 
but  the  experience  of  collegiate  institutions  who  have  actively  sought  adult  students 
should  be  convincing.  Northeastern  University's  adult  day  and  evening  programs,  both 
on-  and  off -campus,  enroll  thousands  of  adult  students  each  semester.  Over  the  last 
five  years,  many  private  junior  colleges  have  re-oriented  their  course  offerings  almost 
completely  to-ward  attracting  and  serving  adult  students.  The  community  college  system, 
too,  has  defined  the  education  of  adults  as  one  of  its  major  missions. 

These  insrtitutions  have  all  learned  that  recruitment  of  adults  must  use  different 
strategies  to  reach  this  population.  Traditional  recruiting  within  the  public  school 
system  is  not  effective.  Institutions  recruiting  adults  use  mass  mailings,  career 
fairs,  rapid  transit  and  newspaper  advertising,  media  coverage,  linkages  with  social 
service  agencies,  and  employer-based  recruiting  to  acquaint  potential  students  with 
their  offerings. 

Outreach  thus  needs  to  be  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  adult  programming  which 
identifies  who  will  be  served  and  in  what  way.   In  order  for  adults  to  be  attracted 
to  the  public  school  system,  the  occupational  benefits  and  quality  of  programs  provided 
must  be  apparent. 

B.  ADMISSIONS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Institutions  have  found  that  adult  admissions  has  to  be  a  flexibly -de  signed 
process  that  meets  both  student  needs  and  the  needs  of  employers  for  certified  ccmpetar.c 
in  particular  fields.  Not  all  adults  want  or  need  a  degree  or  certificate,  and  many 
adults  take  advantage  of  continuing  education  on  a  "non-credit"  basis.  Adults  who 
want  or  need,   to  matriculate  in  their  chosen  field  of  study  often  require  assistance 
in  preparing  for  necessary  testing  and  in  building  their  educational  "credentials" 
for  admission.  At  Northeastern,  for  example,  a  student  may  enroll  in  basic  courseworft, 
including  special  tutoring  for  admissions  tests,  before  applying  for  admission.  Thus, 
students  can  use  grades  from  current  courses  and  recommendations  from  current  teachers 
as  part  of  their  application.  Many  programs  thus  include  both  credit  and  non-credit 
students  in  the  same  courses.  Some  CETA- cased  adult  occupational  training  programs 
are  organized  around  skill  clusters.  Minimum  entry  and  variable  exit  criteria  are 
established,  and  students  work  to  achieve  basic  or  more  advanced  certificates  within 
a  specific  time  frame. 

V.    3t  importantly,  in  establishing  adult  admissions  requirements,  occupational 
training  programs  need  to  give  high  weight  to  individual  motivation  and  attitude. 
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Adults  do  not  have  to  "be  academic  "superstars"  in  order  to  succeed,  because  their  r.eec 
to  learn  and  gain  employment-related  skills  is  so  strong.  This  high  level  of  cotivati 
is  frequently  cited  by  teachers  of  adults  as  the  key  factor  in  acquiring  new  knowledge . 

Despite  family  and  work  pressures,  many  adults  will  study  long  hours,  attend  classes 
without  fail,  work  hard  during  classtime,  ask  for  extra  help,  and  generally  take  their 
opportunity  seriously. 

C.  CURRICULUM 

While  many  adults  have  successfully  negotiated  traditional  curriculum  as  members 
of  classes  of  predominantly  youthful  students,  many  teachers  have  found  that  pedagogy 
that  seems  appropriate  for  adolescents  is  "off -target"  with  adults.  Adults  appear 
to  respond  best  to  what  adult  educator  Malcolm  Kncwles  calls  "andragogy",  teaching 
techniques  which  are  highly  participatory,  concrete  and  related  to  students'  own 
experiences,  and  individualised.  In  this  situation,  the  teacher  is  nors  of  a  learning 
colleague  and  guide  and  much  less  of  an  authoritative  lecturer.  Vocational  educators, 
on  the  whole,  can  make  this  curriculum  transition  more  easily  than  many  academic 
teachers,  because  they  have  traditionally  oriented  their  teaching  to  "hands-on"  and 
concrete,  real-world  experiences.  Where  they  may  feel  less  familiar  is  in  using  work 
and  life  experiences  that  adults  already  have  as  the  teaching  base. 

Most  importantly,  adult  students  are  not  passive  learners  who  "have  to"  be  in 
school.  They  will  want  to  know  what  they  are  expected  to  learn,  by  when,  how  they 
will  be  evaluated,  and  how  what  they  are  learning  will  be  directly  relevant  to  their 
occupational  goals.  Curriculum  design  nust  reflect  attention  to  these  issues,  not  as 
an  afterthought  but  as  a  central  aspect  of  teaching. 

Curriculum  design  must  also  take  into  account  the  individual  learning  "gaps"  that 
adult  students  may  bring  with  them  and  make  provision  for  special  tutoring  or  remediation 
work. 

Finally,  many  adult  programs  build  in  personal  development  components  which  improve 
adults'  chances  for  occupational  success,  such  as  group  and  individual  counseling,  job 
search  strategies,  career  planning,  and  courses  on  employer-employee  relations. 

D.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Many  secondary  school  teachers  are  neither  comfortable  nor  successful  in  the  role 
of  adult  educator.  Those  who  have  adapted  to  this  role,  however,  have  found  to  their 
delight  that  teaching  adults  is  extraordinarily  satisfying  and  exciting. 

Most  important  appears  to  be  teacher  self-confidence  in  working  with  adults  as 
colleagues.  Adults  are  very  sensitive  to  being  "talked  down  to"  and  will  "tune  out" 
a  teacher  who  establishes  educational  authority  by  treating  them  like  children. 

Since  adults  participate  in  occupational  edtscation  to  achieve  immediate  employabil. 
teachers  must  be  prepared  to  relate  what  they  are  teaching  directly  to  what  er.rlcvers 
want.  While  in  theory  this  is  true  of  all  vocational  education,  it  is  particularly 
crucial  in  working  with  adults.  Nothing  destroys  teacher  credibility  as  quickly  as  a 
student  returning  from  a  job  interview  who  has  been  told  the  curriculum  is  out-of-date 
or  inappropriate. 

There  are  few  graduate  level  programs  directed  specifically  toward  training  teachers 
to  work  with  adultSi  In  cur  experience!  the  test  adult  teachers  are  those  who  knew 
their  subject  and  the  relevant  Labor  market  weii,  and  whe  nave  r.=  d  in-service  ^77- 
----.--.ies  to  develop  their  skiiis  m  worKing  with  adultsi  The  opportunity  to  ofcser 
good  adult  education  programs,  to  co-teach  with  an  experienced  adult  teacher ,   and  t 
snare  strategies  with  other  teachers  of  adults  are  probably  the  mos 
training  experiences  in  this  area. 
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Most  importantly,  future  teachers  of  adults  r.eed  the  opportunity  to  think  through 
their  own  attitudes  toward  adult  students  and  to  overcome  biases  and  wrong  assumptions 
which  would  make  then  less  effective  in  the  dlassrcom. 

E.  GUIEANCS  PRACTICES  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

• 

Most  adult  programs  have  found  that,  adults  learn  best  when  the  context  is  highly 
supportive  and  addressed  to  their  needs  as  adults.  This  may  mean  that  schools  need 
to  provide  a  more  adult-oriented  environment  than  exists  in  most  schools,  with  rules 
and  regulations  shaped  to  them  and  not  to  teenagers,  i-rith  opportunities  for  socializing, 
and  with  the  services  of  support  personnel  who  can  help  with  learning  difficulties,  local 
social  service  resources,  talk  through  family  or  personal  problems,  and  assist  with 
career  planning. 

Teachers,  especially,  need  to  be  prepared  to  serve  in  a  counseling  capacity,  since 
many  students  will  want  to  discuss  their  careers,  study  problems  they  are  having,  and, 
occasionally,  family  or  personal  problems  that  are  affecting  their  work. 

P.   SCHEDULING  AND  ENROLLMENT  PATTERNS 

Most  schools  recognise  that  traditional  fixed  scheduling  patterns  are  not 
appropriate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  adults.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  not  one 
specific  alternative,  e.g.,  a  block  of  evening  courses,  but  rather  alternative  schedules 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  adults. 

Unemployed  adults,  particularly  women  returning  to  the  labor  force,  really  need 
daytime  programs,  so  they  can  be  in  school  while  their  children  are  in  school. 
Unemployed  adults  also  need  the  experience  that  good  coop  arrangements  can  provide, 
and  this  type  of  program  works  most  successfully  during  the  daytime. 

Adults  who  are  employed  during  the  daytime  need  late  afternoon  and  evening  programs 
which  support  and  extend  their  employment  goals. 

Some  institutions  have  successfully  instituted  weekend  and  vacation-time  institutes, 
where  adults  attend  school  for  more  extended  periods  of  time  during  what  would  normally 
be  school  "down"  time. 

G.  EMPLOYER/PLACEIIENT  OUTCOMES 

Linkages  with  current  employer  training  needs,  opportunities  for  coop-type 
placements,  and  curriculum  and  equipment  assistance  from  employers  all  appear  to  be 
important  components  for  successful  adult  programming. 

Frequently,  too,  schools  need  to  have  a  high  advocacy  profile  with  employers  who 
may  need  to  have  demonstrated  to  them  that  adult  trainees,  particularly  disadvantaged 
adults,  will  be  capable  of  consistent,  skilled  employment. 

Employers'  own  affirmative  action  needs  for  women  and  minorities  help  to  snake  them 
receptive  to  programs  which  are  training  these  adults  for  specific  occupations  in  which 
they  have  been  underrepresented  in  the  past. 

Adults  themselves  will  be  attracted  most  to  programs  where  strong  employer 
linkages  have  'oeen   established. 
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?A?.T  III  -  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  STRATEGIES 

Department  of  Education  staff  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  local  school 
systems  to  improve  their  programming  for  adults  by  developing  strategies  which  address 
both  adult  needs  for  training  opportunities  and  school  sysxem  needs  for  fiscally 
feasible  programs. 

Most  post secondary  institutions  began  actively  recruiting  adults  when  they  were 
faced  with  rising  costs  and  declining  enrollments.  The  growing  adult  learning 
population  became  seen  as  a  whole  new  market  for  programs  to  use  more  fully  facilities, 
resources,  and  personnel. 

The  same  dynamics  in  school  systems  can  provide  the  "opening  wedge"  for  discussions 
about  programming  for  adults. 

Department  of  Education  staff  can  assist  school  systems  in  diagnosing  the 
occupational  training  needs  of  their  local  adult  populations.  Ready  sources  of 
information  are  the  local  CETA  subgrantees  and  local  post secondary  institutions. 
Department  of  Education  staff  can  also  arrange  for  school  systems  to  observe  existing 
programs,  and  can  assist  them  in  adapting  models  and  -heir  own  existing  program  designs 
to  adult  needs.  Department  of  Education  staff  can  serve  to  facilitate  linkages 
between  school  systems,  adult-serving  agencies  such  as  Department  of  Emplo2men": 
Security,  CETA,  WIN,  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  and  local  employers,  to 
develop  collaborative  training  relationships  that  utilize  existing  resources  and 
facilities  as  much  as  possible. 

Finally,  Department  of  Education  staff  can  initiate  teacher  and  administrator 
in-service  programs  which  focus  on  the  training  of  adult  students  and  bring  together 
adult  occupational  education  training  specialists  who  can  provide  resources  and 
strategies  to  school  system  personnel. 
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RESOURCE  LIST 

Programs/Peo-ple 

Options:  A  Career  Development  Project  About  Rural  Women.  Contact:  Faith  Dunne, • 

Director,  Department  of  Education,  Hinman  3ox  6021,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
NH  O3755,  603-646-2037.  Decision-making,  life  planning  and  consciousness 
raising  course  for  high  school  age  rural  youth  considering  career  realities 
and  options* 

South  Berkshire  Collaborative.  Contact:  Jim  Shiminsky  at  Pittsfield  Regional 

Education  Center  for  details  on  their  collaborative  programming  and  innovative 
apprenticeship  project. 

Cape  Cod  Regional  Vocational  High  School.  Contact:  Carole  Johnson-  (see  resource.  — 
consultant  list  for  further  information  on  their  shop  exploration  program. 

Bernard  English,  Guidance  Counsellor,  Vinal  Technical  School,  Middletown,  CT; 
203-3^6-9667.  He  has  developed  an  innovative  successful  shop  exploration 
program  which  has  increased  enrollment  in  non-traditional  areas.  Available  for 
speaking  and  training  sessions. 

Reducing  Vocational  Education  Stereotyping  (SERVES).   Contact:  Luther  L.  Kiser, 

Ass't  Superintendent  of  Curriculum  &  Instruction,  Ames  Community  School  District, 
120  South  Kellogg  St.,  Ames  Iowa  50010;  515-232-3400.  This  rural  project  will 
identif y  sex-role  stereotyping  in  curriculum  materials  and  develop  in-service 
training;  programs  and  materials  for  vocational  educators. 

Local  Vocational  Advisory  Council  Involvement  in  Effecting  Sex  Equity  in  Vocational 
Education.  Contact:  Anna  M.  Gorman,  Dep't  of  Home  Economics t  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  OK  74074?  405-624-5047.  This  project  is  working  on 
developing  a  model  to  involve  local  advisory  councils  in  planning  for  sex 
equity  in  vocational  high  school  programs. 

Preparing  Rural  Women  for  Vocational  Choices.  Contact:  The  Grail,  Grail ville, 

Loveland,  OH  45140;  513-633-2340,  This  project  will  prepare  a  model  and  manual 
for  developing  vocational  counselling  programs  for  rural  women. 

Model  for  Developing  Bias-Free  Vocational  Education  Programs.  Contact:  Ms.  Roberta 
Dowell,  Department  of  Education,  Pouch  F,  State  of  Alaska,  Juneau.  Alaska  99811; 
907-465-2990.  This  project  is  developing  a  model  for  achieving  sex-equity  in 
rural  schools. 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education.  Contact:  Dr.  Harry  Drier,  The  Ohio  State 

University,  i960  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210;  Toll-free  hotline:  800-848-6560; 
614—486-3655.  This  project  will  send  you  free  materials  anl  resources  and 
bibliographies  on  rural  vocational  education. 

Print/Product 

Rural  America  Series: ^   Career  Guidance,  Counselling,  Placement  and  Follow-Through 
Program  for  Rural  Schools  (K-14) .  A  sixteen-handbock  series  on  Rural  Career 
Guidance.  Available  from  the  Center  for  Vocational  Education  (see  above). 

AIM/APJ  Project:  Resources  in  Vocational  Education.  The  Center  for  Vocational 
Education  ( see  above) . 
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Coo-perative  Rural  Career  Guidance  System.   The  Center  for  Vocational  Education. 
Dr.  Harry  Drier  (see  above). 

American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials.  Engineering  Center, 
Athens,  GA  30^02. Competency-based  learning  modules. 

ERIC  Resources  EDI 3^799  -  Influence  of  Model  Vocational  Programs  on  the  Attitudes 
of  Rural  Disadvantaged  Adolescents. 

"The  Rural  Connection"  newsletter.  The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education.  Dr.  Harry  Drier,  Project  Director  (see  above  for  address). 
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ADOLT~  STUDENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESOURCE  LIST 

PWr.TTATTONS 

KPTI,  Career  Education  Project  Manuals,  -Newton,  MA  1975  • 
a.)  Attracting  Clients  to  Service-Oriented  Programs 

b)  Designing  and  Operating  a  Career  Counseling  Service  for  Adults 

c)  Developing  Career-related  Materials  -for  Use  by  and  with  Adults 

d)  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Career  Resource  Center  for-  Adults 

e)  Integrating  Research  and  Evaluation  into  the  Operation  of  Service- 
Oriented  Programs 

EEaffman,  Fae  E. ,  et  al.  t  Applied  Management  Sciences  and  B'nai  3fr±th  Vocational 
Services,  Washington,  D.C.  197^. 

a)  Explorations,  Part  I:  Guidelines  for  Career  Development  in  Adult  Education. 
Career  Activities  for  Adult  Education  Classes. 

b)  Explorations,  Part  H:  Guidelines  for  Career  Develo-pment  in  Adult  Education. 
State  Listing  of  Adult  Career  Education  Activities.-. 

c)  Explorations,  Part  III:  Resources.  Recommendations  for  Adult  Career  Resources. 

SEIC  JJMJTUf'ICATION  #*Si   a)  ED  102  426;  b)  ED  102  427;  c)  ED  102  428 

5a±±nnal  Institute  of  Education,  HEW,  Recurrent  Education,  Georgetown  University 
Conference  on  Recurrent  Education,  197*K 

felfl j  George  J.,  Strengthening  the  Alternative  Postsecondar7  Education  System: 

Continnlng  and  Part-time  Study  in  Massachusetts,  university  Consultants,  1973* 

Sorthwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Portland,  Oregon,  Adult  Career  Education, 
Counseling,  and  Guidance  Literature  Resources.  ERIC  ID  #:  ED  094  124 

State  Manpower  Services  Council,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts r   Employment  and 
Trainer?;  in  Massachusetts:  Agenda  for  Action,  1977. 

Other  ERIC  citations  of  interest: 

ED  U0  681   Equity  of  Access:  Continuing  Education  and  the  Part-time  Student 

SD  HI  9^5   6th  Annual  Conference  on  Post secondary  Occupational  Education: 
Cont.i  md  rrg  and  Adult  Education  in  Vocational  Education 

SD  112  093  Survey  and  Analysis:  Serving  Aged  in  Vocational  Education 

ED  112  989  Assessment  of  Adult  Needs 

SD  H3  111  Adult  Education  Demonstration  Projects- 

SD.  121  979  Radical  Ideas  in  Adult  Education 

SD  123  4-13  Trends  in  Adult  Education  with  Implications  for  Vocational  Education 

TTD  119  5^9  Equality  of  Access  in  Post  secondary  Education 

ED  119  551  Myth  of  Equal  Access  in  Public  Higher  Education 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  following  local  and  national  organizations  and  programs  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  exist.  They  are  a  sampling,  and  can  lead  to  other  resources. 

Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA 

810  Bi/+t««i*h  s+.j  NV,  Washington,  DC  2C006 

PuhV  cations:  Adult  Leadership;  Adult  Education;  AEA  Dateline 

SETA  Employment  and  Training  System;  local  sub-grantees,  prime  sponsors,  and 

B«lanrr.-«f-Stn+.e 
Council  on  tliahgjg  Education  for  Urban  Women,  c/o  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 

Union,  TfA  3oyl ston  St.,  Boston,  MA 


Specific  manpower  training  programs  and  centers: 

Action  for  Boston  Ccmmuni~y  Ceveiopner.t ,  3oston 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  3oston 
Skills  Center,  Springfield 

Miauteman  Regional  Vocational  Technical  High  School,  Regional  Occupational 
Program  for  Adults 

National  Haggovgr  Training  Association 

State  Department  of  Education,  P.O.  3ox  771,  Jackson,  MS  39205 

State  and  Community  College  system: 

U.Mass.  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  ICO  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

3unker  Hill  Community  College,  Chariestown,  MA 

Middlesex  Community  College  (Widening  Opportunities  Research  Center;,  3edford,  MA 

jilgHEBS ,  Inc . ,  Adult  Training  and  Counseling  Programs  for  Inner-City  Adults, 
90  Warren  St.,  Roxrury 

TVCA,  140  Clarendon  St.,  3cston.  Especially  for  non- traditional  occupational 
training  for  disadvantaged  adult  women 
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